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S1x miles west of Cardiff, and near the village 
of St. Nicholas, is a great dolmen half buried 
in the wreck of a huge mound. The former 
is probably the largest single chamber in 
Great Britain, its capstone being nearly 
23 feet long, with a maximum width of 
14 feet 3 inches. During August, Sep- 
tember and October last, the remains were 
thoroughly submitted to the spade, under 
the superintendence of Mr. John Ward, 
F.S.A., on behalf of the National Museum 
of Wales, Miss Cory, the owner of the land, 
kindly supplying the labourers. Before the 
excavation there was no reasonable doubt 
that this chambered tumulus belonged to the 
same family as the well-known Gloucester- 
shire and Wiltshire examples ; but the spade 
brought to light certain peculiarities. Like 
them, the mound was faced with dry walling, 
much of which remained to a height of 
from 2 to 3 feet, and in two places to over 
4 feet; and again, like them, the end 
adjacent to the chamber had a spacious 
funnel-shaped recess which contained the 
entrance into the latter. But the mound 
differed in its shape. In the Gloucestershire 
and Wiltshire examples the outline was curvi- 
linear, and somewhat resembled a con- 
ventional heart. In the present case it was 
rectilinear, except for the curved sides of the 
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above recess; rhombic rather oblong, as it 
was not truly rectangular; and in length 
about 131 feet, and width about 58 feet. It 
was constructed of quarried stones, deposited 
with some degree of method. An interesting 
feature was an occasional line of upright 
flagstones, which were especially noticeable 
towards the west, where the cairn was least 
disturbed. These stones occurred at intervals 
of a foot or more, and the lines ran parallel 
to the west end. Three of these lines were 
7 feet 6 inches apart, and the inference 
seemed to be that the site had thus been 
divided into parallel strips of that width, to 
facilitate the work of mound-building, each 
strip being allotted to an individual or a gang 
of men 


The great chamber forms the west side or 
end of the recess; but in its original con- 
dition its ponderous slabs on that side were 
clothed with a facing of dry walling, the lower 
few feet of which remain, as also the entrance, 
which is about 2 feet 8 inches in width. 
The flagstone door was found i” situ, but 
fallen backwards, and it indicated that the 
portal was about 3 feet 4 inches in height. 
Thus, contrary to the rule, the access to the 
chamber was direct, there being no inter- 
vening gallery or corridor. At some remote 
period the cairn was used as a quarry, in the 
process of which the chamber was uncovered, 
its south side removed, and its contents dis- 
turbed and scattered. A large number of 
broken human remains were found in the 
chamber and its immediate vicinity, and 
with them were a few fragments of coarse, 
ill-fired and hand-made pottery. Mr. Ward 
thinks that the bones relate to about a dozen 
skeletons, and the reconstruction of several 
of the skulls is sufficiently advanced to show 
that they are of marked dolichocephalic type. 
A full report of this interesting exploration 
will shortly appear in Archeologia Cambrensis. 
¢ ¢ 
Among many important additions recently 
made to the London Museum at Lancaster 
House is the molar tooth of a mastodon, 
discovered near Southwark. Many weapons 
of the Bronze and Early Iron Ages have been 
added to the collection. Mr. G. F. Lawr- 
ence, of Wandsworth, has lent an unusually 
fine example of a polishéd stone celt, which 
F 
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was found in the Thames at Mortlake. The 
Roman London room has been enriched by 
a striking “burial group” found 15 feet 
below the surface in Little Alies Street, 
Whitechapel. This consists of two cinerary 
urns, an empty urn, a Samian bowl, and an 
unguent bottle of glass, with a skull which 
was found just above the other objects. 


te 
We take the following note from JVature, 
January 7: “In an article in Za Nacion 
(Buenos Aires) of Sunday, November 22, 
1914, claim is made to the discovery of 
definite proof of the existence of man in 
South America during the Miocene epoch. 
The claim is based on the discovery by 
Sefior Carlos Ameghino, in a deposit in the 
Chapalmalal stream, on the Atlantic coast 
of the province of Buenos Aires, of a femur 
of an ancestral member of that group of 
ungulate mammals typified by the genus 
Toxodon of the Pampean, in the shaft of 
which is embedded part of what is regarded 
as a flint arrow-head. According to a figure 
given in the article, this presumed arrow- 
head is broken short off at the level of the 
surface of the bone, but no explanation is 
offered how such a feeble weapon could have 
penetrated the solid shaft of a bone of the 
type of a toxodont femur. Other traces of 
the presence of man are stated to have been 
obtained from the Chapalmalal beds, which 
are regarded as immeasurably older than the 
Pampean formation, in which occurs the so- 
called ‘ Homo pampaus’; and if we accept 
the views of Sefior Ameghino with regard to 
the embedded arrow-head, it must apparently 
be admitted that a human being acquainted 
with fire, and capable of making bows and 
arrows, lived with the extinct Chapalmalal 
fauna, Even so, however, this is very far 
from affording proof that man, in common 
with the rest of the fauna, was of Miocene 
age, and in existence prior to the union of 
South with North America.” 
¢ &¢ ¢ 

We are glad to learn, from a report presented 
to the Society of Antiquaries by Mr. John 
Bilson, F.S.A., that the damage done to 
Whitby Abbey by the German bombardment 
on December 16 is less than had been feared. 
Mr. Bilson describes the condition of the 
ruins before the bombardment, and then says 


that “‘the arch of the west doorway and the 
walling above it have been destroyed. The 
wall arcades on either side of the doorway 
have collapsed, leaving the rubble core of 
the wall, except a small fragment at each end, 
north and south. The north jamb of the 
great west window has fallen, with the whole 
of the eastern half of the stair, down to below 
the capitals of the respond pier. The south 
half of the inner arch of the west window of 
the north aisle has fallen, and what remained 
of its tracery has been dislocated. Much of 
the north face of the buttress in line with the 
west wall of the aisle has been stripped off.” 
The church has suffered some lesser injuries 
elsewhere ; but it is good to know that the 
beautiful choir has almost entirely escaped 
injury, the only damage being to one of the 
main piers of the north arcade. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. T. Underhill, of Fair View, St. Thomas’s 
Hill, Canterbury, writes : ‘On a recent visit 
to the church at Wormshill, a small country 
parish between Maidstone and Sittingbourne, 
in this county, I found in the church a 
thirteenth-century chest, which appears to 
have escaped the notice of all previous writers. 
I send a photograph of the chest, which is 


CHEST IN WORMSHILL CHURCH, 


well preserved, and, except for two pieces 
of wood nailed inside the lid, and a lock, is 
in original condition. The chest measures 
60 inches in length, 36 inches in height, and 
30 inches in breadth. The lid has two pieces 
of wood attached to the under side of each 
end fitting into the chest at the front and 
back, and two iron pins with pear-shaped 
ends at the back, on which it turns. Some 
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shallow carving appears on the front, the 
design consisting mainly of trefoiled arches, 
there being four of these on the face and one 
on each stile. There is the usual small 
partition inside the chest at the top right- 
hand side, but the lid has gone. Wooden 
pegs are used in the construction. It is very 
similar to the thirteenth-century chest at 
Graveney in the same county, but certainly 
a better specimen. I am sending you these 
particulars as they may be of interest to 
readers of the Antiguary.” 


¢ °¢ 

At the meeting of the Yorkshire County 
Committee, held at York on December 29, 
the arrangements for handing over Clifford’s 
Tower, York, to the Commissioners appointed 
under the Ancient Monuments Act were 
considered, and the draft, as amended, was 
approved. The present conditions as to 
the access of the public to the Tower will be 
practically the same, and provision is made 
for the proper maintenance and upkeep of 
the building. 


+ + ¢ 
The City Press, December 19, reported that, 
through the courtesy of the City Lands Com- 
mittee, many interesting antiquities, mainly 


Roman, discovered during excavations on 
the site of Corporation property at the corner 
of Sherborne Lane and King William Street, 
have found their way to the Guildhall 
Museum. The excavations were carefully 
watched by the Museum Clerk. From a 
Roman rubbish pit were taken a decorated 
“‘Samian” bowl, first century a.D.; eight 
plain “‘ Samian ” plates and cups, same date ; 
a large number of plain and decorated 
*“Samian” fragments; a vessel of coarse 
ware, hand-made; three clay net-sinkers ; a 
terra-cotta lamp; a fragment of tessellated 
pavement ; a fragment of a terra-cotta stand ; 
a bone whistle ; a glass bead ; a mortarium ; 
a lid of a vessel in coarse pottery ; a bronze 
fibula, imperfect ; and two bronze coins of 
Claudius, 41 to 54 A.D. Other objects of 
medizval or later date were found in a layer 
of miscellaneous rubbish that overlay the pit, 
or in a well which was sunk through it, 
probably in the seventeenth century. These 
relics include an ‘‘encaustic”’ tile, thirteenth 
century; a pitcher, fourteenth century; a 
bellarmine, about 1600; a barber’s pewter- 


bowl, seventeenth century; a fragment of a 
Lambeth Delft bowl, early eighteenth cen- 
tury; and three glass phials, eighteenth 
century. 


+ ¢ 

At a December sale by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank and Rutley, of old furniture at 
Crooksbury, Farnham, Surrey, some of the 
prices brought were an oak dresser, 
45 15s. 6d.; five Chippendale mahogany 
chairs with open splat and carved scroll 
backs, £16 5s. 6d.; a carved corner cabinet, 
45 15s. 6d.; a pair of marqueterie walnut 
armchairs, with scroll and splat backs, claw 
and ball feet, £24 3s.; and a pedestal 
writing-table, £12 1s. 6d. There were two 
long case clocks of the kind commonly 
known as “grandfather ” clocks, one a Queen 
Anne marqueterie walnut article, which made 
11 guineas, and the other of inlaid mahogany, 
by Robert Woollan, West Pennard, which 
brought £16 5s. 6d. A blue and white 
cistern decorated in landscapes and figures, 
20 inches high, made 14 guineas. This lot 
was formerly the property of the King of 
Oudh. An old marqueterie walnut wardrobe, 
with serpentine front and scroll sides, fetched 
445. A Sheraton inlaid mahogany serpen- 
tine front sideboard only brought 47 153s. 


The Burlington Magazine, December, con- 
tained a most interesting account of salvage 
of works of artistic, historical and anti- 
quarian interest at Malines, during and 
before the bombardment of that town, com- 
municated by the salvageor, now a fugitive 
in England. We quote the story of the 
saving of St. Rombaut’s shrine and a famous 
Rubens picture : “ Whilst the town of Malines 
was being bombarded for the second time I 
was doing duty under the Red Cross, driving 
my own car from the battlefield to the hos- 
pitals, and was brought by circumstances, 
too long to relate here, to help in the salving 
of some of the most renowned works of art 
in the town of Malines. 

‘“QOn Tuesday, September 1, I was met 
by a priest in disguise, M. l'abbé . . ., who 
stopped my car and asked me whether I 
could help him save the shrine of St. 
Rombaut, which is a very costly work of 
silver and gold, about 3 feet high and 5 feet 
long. We had to commandeer a brewer’s 
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dray, and after a great deal of labour, with 
the help of a few fugitives still left in Malines, 
we managed to send this very valuable speci- 
men of antique goldsmith’s work to... ., 
whence it was removed to another secret 
place of safety. The same day I brought 
away from St. Rombaut a Byzantine picture, 
‘Our Lady of the Miracle.” Under fire of 
shells bursting over the unhappy town, we 
then wended our way from the Cathedral 
church of St. Rombaut to the Church of St. 
John, which, by the way, had not suffered as 
yet from the German shells. (I may mention 
here that the Cathedral had already been hit 
several times by heavy shells, which had 
done considerable damage to the south aisle, 
where they had pierced the walls and ceiling 
in various places, and had already spoiled 
a fine retable.) Now, in the Church of St. 
John there were some very valuable pictures. 
Above all was the famous triptych by Rubens, 
‘ The Adoration of the Wise Men.’ This large 
work, composed of two side panels (3°01 by 
1°06 m.) and a centre piece (30°1 by 2°35), 
being on panel, was too heavy for two men 
to handle. I was first compelled to break 
into the church, for everybody had fled from 
the stricken town, and after many endeavours 
to find help, commandeered the only police 
officer available, two fine gendarmes, and a 
locksmith. These men, with the utmost 
goodwill, helped us to rig a tackle over the 
famous picture, and after two or three hours’ 
work we were rejoiced to see our exertions 
crowned with success, for the three parts of 
the picture were down, without the slightest 
scratch. We commandeered from a village 
close by a dray and two horses, lashed the 
central piece of the picture between soft pads 
of hay and blankets, and sent it under the 
care of one of our men into safety at... 
The two side panels I took away myself in 
my own car.” 


_ Our contemporary the Architect often con- 
tains articles of antiquarian interest. In 
recent issues we notice, in the number dated 
December 25, an outline study of “ Artistic 
Pavements in Italy,” by Professor Alfredo 
Melani, with three sheets of examples; and 
the “Tower of St. Hilda, Hartlepool,” re- 
cently damaged by the German barbarians, 
by Mr, Tavenor-Perry, illustrated by a large 





drawing made by the author in 1865 during 
his Pugin Studentship Tour in Durham. The 
latter writer also had an article on “‘Scar- 
borough Castle” in the issue of the Architect 
for January 15. 


An interesting feature of the new offices of 
the London Water Board is to be the inclu- 
sion of the old “oak room” of the New 
River Company. This room dates back to 
the end of the seventeenth century, and is 
zich in Grinling Gibbons carving. The house 
itself was in the occupation for some years of 
Sir Hugh Myddelton. 


The Zimes of January 5 reproduced in fac- 
simile what is believed to be the oldest 
cheque in this country. It has lately been 
added to the collection possessed by the 
Institute of Bankers. No bank is named on 
it, the goldsmith to whom it is addressed 
being clearly one of the keepers of “ running 
cashes” who in the seventeenth century 
served the purpose of bankers; and, of 
course, it has neither stamp nor counter- 
foil—inventions of a later day. The wording 
is as follows: 


‘*Mr. Thomas ffowles. 

I desire you to pay unto Mr. Samuell Howard or 
order upon receipt hereof the sume of nine pounds 
thirteene shillings and sixe pence and place it to the 
account of 

Yr. servant, 
EDMOND WaRcuppP. 


14 Augt. 1675. 
£9. 13. 6. 


For Mr. Thomas ffowles, Gouldsmith at his shop 
betweene the two Temple gates, Fleetestreete.” 


On the back appears the following : 


** Recd. in full of this bill the sume of nine pounds 
thirteen shillings sixpence. 
SAML. Howarp.” 


The Zimes says, “The cheque is in a very 
good state of preservation, though part of 
the edge of the plain, white paper of which 
it consists is jagged. The ink, which was 
originally black, has faded to a somewhat 
drab tint, but the writing is perfectly legible.” 


Dr. Thomas Ashby, the head of the British 
Archeological School at Rome, had the un- 
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pleasant experience on January 2 of being 
arrested, as he was returning from an archzo- 
logical expedition to San Severa, by an over- 
zealous stationmaster, asa German spy. The 
voluminous bundles of archzological maps 
carried by Dr. Ashby aroused the station- 
master’s suspicions. Dr. Ashby was released 
after a short detention. 


Genealogists interested in Washington de- 
scents may be glad to note that the Fie/d of 
January 2 contained an article on “ Southern 
Branches of the Washington Family,” by Mr. 
T. Pape, which contained a good deal of 
interesting detail, and was accompanied by 
numerous heraldic and other illustrations. 


During the restoration of the choir of 
Selby Abbey, carried out under the vicariate 
of the Rev. S. G. Tweedie, the D’Arcy tomb 
was removed from a prominent position in 
the church and dismembered. By many 
antiquaries this was regretted, as the tomb, 
the principal portions of which were of 
alabaster, and contained rich heraldry, was 
regarded as of great historic interest. The 
present vicar (Dr. Solloway) shared this view, 
and he has had the tomb restored and placed 
at the west end of the nave. Unfortun- 
ately, the top effigy has been rather badly 
mutilated. The tomb had originally ten 
shields, quartering various arms. It was 
erected in 1558, in accordance with the will 
of George Lord D’Arcy, the son and suc- 
cessor of the better-known Thomas Lord 
D’Arcy, who was beheaded in 1538 on 
Tower Hill for the part he took in the 
Pilgrimage of Grace. 


Shropshire Historical Antiquities Associa- 
tion, founded at a meeting in Shrewsbury in 


1912, has just issued its first report. Sir 
Offley Wakeman, Bart., is the president, and 
the number of members is 158. The report 
states that the Association has aimed not 
at undertaking the repair or preservation of 
buildings of architectural or historic interest, 
but at acting as a sort of central agency for 
receiving information about such monuments 
when they seem to be threatened. The 
committee had had a large number of cases 
brought to its notice, and was pleased to 
report that in most cases those to whom 


belonged the custody of the monuments in 
question had welcomed the advice and 
assistance of the Association. In regard to 
Lloyd’s mansion in the Square at Shrews- 
bury, which was threatened with demolition, 
and the chapter-house of Buildwas Abbey, 
part of which was insecure, the Association 
had been working in connection with the 
Society for the Protection of Ancient Build- 
ings. In regard to two very important monu- 
ments which had suffered much from neglect, 
Langley Chapel and Mitchell’s Fold, a sort 
of Druidic circle in the hills near Corndon, 
the former had been put in the custody of 
the Board of Works as an historical monu- 
ment, and the owner’s permission had been 
obtained for similar action in regard to the 


latter. 
¢ ¢+¢ ¢ 


At Ludlow the carrying out of repairs to 
certain houses revealed the fact that they 
contained good timber work. Under the 
advice of the Association the houses had now 
been restored more or less to their original 
form, and the beauty of two of the Lud- 
low streets had been materially enhanced. 
Other matters dealt with by the Association 
had relation to the Tong Cup, a faculty for 
the alienation of which was refused by the 
Chancellor ; the Shrewsbury town wall bastion ; 
the Upton Cressett Gatehouse; Ireland's 
mansion, Shrewsbury; Lilleshall Abbey ; 
Haughmond Abbey ; Stokesay Castle, Craven 
Arms; Clun Bridge, and other historic build- 


ings. 
¢+ ¢ ¢ 

In the American Museum Journal for Octo- 
ber-November, Mr. G. G. MacCurdy, under 
the title of “ Palzolithic Art as Represented 
in the Collections of the American Museum 
of Natural History,” described a number of 
objects acquired in France in 1912 by Pro- 
fessor H. F. Osborn and the author. Among 
the most interesting specimens were a series 
of the tallies, or margues de chasses, which 
have been interpreted as records of their 
“kills” by the Aurignacian hunters ; a set of 
perforated teeth, and shells of the Middle 
Aurignacian period from the Abri Blanchard, 
Dordogne; a holed limestone fragment, of 
which the use is uncertain—it may have 
been used as a weight; figures of a horse 
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_engraved on stone of the Upper Aurignacian 
Period from Roches-de-Sergeac, Dordogne 
and of a reindeer on bone from Limeuil. 


. 2 2. 
An important archzological article by Dr. 
Robert Munro, with several illustrations, 
appeared in the Glasgow Herald, January 9. 
It dealt with the “ Structure and Distribu- 
tion of Scottish Crannogs as disclosed by 
Recent Researches.”” The bulk of the article 
described the results of excavations con- 
ducted last year on the artificial islands in 
the Loch of Kinellan. We quote the general 
remarks with which Dr. Munro concluded 
a paper filling nearly four columns of the 
Herald: “The above observations not only 
prove that the Kinellan Island comes within 
the category of the ordinary wooden islands 
of the south-west of Scotland, but also gives 
ground for the belief that most of the analo- 
gous islands, as well as others which are still 
submerged, were constructed on the same 
principles. The large amount of stones, 
earth, peat, and clay which form the upper 
strata of the island, amounting to 3 feet or 
4 feet in thickness, suggests that these 
materials must have been transported by 
means of a wooden bridge or gangway—a 
unique and ingeniously constructed example 
of which was found and excavated at the 
Lochlee crannog. (Ancient Scottish Lake 
Dwellings, p. 99). In some instances the 
artificial islands were approached by stone 
causeways with a crooked direction, and 
supposed to have been submerged inten- 
tionally, as was the case at the crannog in 
the Loch of Sanquhar. On this point it is 
instructive to note the opinion of Dr. T. 
Johnston, who, as assistant to the late Sir 
John Murray during his lake survey of Scot- 
land, acquired much experience in lacustrine 
researches. ‘In the great majority of the lochs 
which I have visited,’ writes Dr. Johnston, 
‘artificial islands exist, either as “ islands,” 
or more often as “ cairns,” more or less sub- 
merged. ‘The existence of causeways is fre- 
quent, and generally, as you may know, they 
have a bend or turn in them, so that strangers 
or enemies would probably step off into deep 
water. These islands have all a very similar 
structure and formation as far as surface 
inspection goes, and no doubt if you examined 
them in your diving-dress you would find 





them much-the same as Cherry Island 
(Eilean Muireach) in Loch Ness.’ 


‘The amount of stuff heaped over the more 
northern types of artificial islands is prob- 
ably accounted for by their survival to later 
times. Such a modus operandi became 
necessary to counteract the progressive sub- 
mergence to which they were all liable. 
Moreover, by this time wood became scarce 
in many localities, as the primeval forests 
had nearly all disappeared, and consequently 
such materials as were at hand had to be 
used when it became desirable to have a 
crannog kept above water. That the 
crannogs of the south of Scotland date back 
to Romano-British times is amply proved by 
the preponderance of relics of Roman origin 
found on many of them, such as was the 
case on the crannogs of Dowalton and 
Hyndford. On the other hand, the artificial 
islands in the Highland lochs, like the Irish 
crannogs, continued to flourish to later 
times, some of which are not infrequently 
referred to in historical documents, such as 
the islands in the Loch of Fofar, Lochin- 
dorb, Loch Canmore, Loch-an-Eilan, Loch 
of Banchory, etc. There is even docu- 
mentary evidence to show that they were 
known in Scotland under the same name of 
crannogs as they were called in Ireland. 
Dr. Robertson quotes a passage from the 
Register House, April, 1608, to the effect 
that instructions were given to ‘Andro 
bischop of the Yllis’ and others that the 
‘haill houssis of defence strongholdis and 
cranokis in the Yllis pertaining to thame 
and their foirsaidis sal be delyverit to his 
Majestie,’ etc. (Proceedings, Society of Anti- 
quaries of Scotland, vol. vi., p. 132). , 


¥ 
“ There is no evidence deducible from the 
very large assortment of relics collected on 
the southern crannogs to show that they 
were specially used or adapted for warfare, 
but rather that they were habitations con- 
tinuously occupied by people who prose- 
cuted the arts and industries of social and 
domestic life; while those in the north 
appear to have been used as military strong- 
holds and places of refuge. It only now 
remains to have a few more of the latter 
explored so as to furnish archzological data 
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sufficient to fix, with some degree of pre- 
cision, their chronological range and special 
function in the social organizations of their 
environments.” 

¢ ¢ 


The Report of the Bristol Museum and Art 
Gallery Committee for 1913-14 states that 
during the year assistance has been given 
towards the excavation by Mr. William 
Pountney, of the old potteries at St. Ann’s 
Chapel, Brislington, and a large collection of 
potsherds and other material has been passed 
over to the Museum. This material has 
thrown a, flood of light upon many little or 
unknown problems of the old Bristol pottery 
industry, and established the fact that excel- 
lent Bristol Delft ware was made as early as 
1652 and 1653, dated fragments having been 
found. Sir Arthur Church, who has ex- 
amined the material, is also of opinion that 
it can now be conclusively proved that some 
of the Delft ware hitherto attributed to 
Lambeth, and some of the stoneware 
formerly supposed to be of Fulham manu- 
facture, was made at Brislington. 

The dispersal of the celebrated Hodgkin 
collection of pottery in the early part of the 
year resulted in the Museum acquiring 


eighteen pieces of Delft ware, all of which 
were inscribed and dated, the dates ranging 


from 1680 to 1773. A set of encaustic tiles 
from the foundations of St. Ewen’s Church 
was purchased, and the complete designs 
worked out. The whole of the Bristol Delft 
ware, pottery, porcelain, and glass has been 
catalogued and registered. It now includes 


648 pieces. 
¢ ¢ 


From the St. Michael’s parish was also 
obtained an old manual fire-engine, together 
with fourteen leather buckets, hose, etc. 
This machine, which is still in full working 
order, was acquired by the parish about 
1790, in accordance with the will of Mrs. 
Ann Frazier, who bequeathed £40 for the 
purpose. It was maintained in good order 
by an endowment bequeathed by Mrs. Sarah 
Hale in 1797. 


Che Ruin of the Wuseum of 
pyres, 


By J, TAVENOR-PERRY. 
<atiiatiiiiaia 

HURING the recent bombardment 
| of Ypres a shell was fired which 
| dropped into a corner of the little 
Place du Musée, one of the most 
sequestered nooks of that quietest of Flemish 
towns, and the havoc it wrought on its ex- 
plosion can be to some extent seen in the 
two rough sketches we publish herewith.* 
And these sketches not only indicate the 
amount of damage done to the buildings 
surrounding the Place du Musée, but show 
to some extent the devastation wrought on 
the old town belfry, the notes of whose 
carillon were almost the only sounds which 
disturbed the placidity of this silent square. 
The double-gabled building which shows to 
the left of our sketches is the back front 
of the ancient Boucherie, the upper floors 
of which, entered by the right-hand door in 
the Place du Musée, accommodated the 
town museum. This Boucherie was only 
second in importance, among the civil edi- 
fices of Ypres, to the more famous Cloth 
Hall, and the lower part of the facade facing 
towards the Grande Place is thirteenth- 
century work, little, if at all, subsequent in 
date to the more important building. The 
two lowest stages of this front, which are 
entirely of stone, are identical in their archi- 
tectural details with those of the Cloth Hall, 
but the lofty third stage and the two gables 
over are fifteenth-century brickwork, rich in 
blank traceried windows and other orna- 
mental details so characteristic of Flemish 
domestic architecture ; and one of the most 
noticeable features of the decoration was the 
wrought-iron work, some of most elaborate 
design, which formed the heads of the tie- 
rods used for strengthening the building, the 
centre one on the third stage being a double- 
cross, which marked the proprietorship of 

the Commune. 
As will be seen from our second sketch, 
one-half of the back elevation, together with 


* Reproduced by the courtesy of the editor of the 
Architect, from an illustrated article on Ypres pub- 
lished in that journal for December 11 and 18 last. 
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the interesting adjoining little house, were 


blown into ruin and the little Place filled 
with their débris, while at the same time the 
whole of the interior of the Boucherie was 
destroyed and with it the contents of the 
town museum. Through the hideous gap 
thus formed can be seen the crumbling 











remains of the historic belfry. The contents 
of the museum were necessarily of a some- 
what heterogeneous description, as is usual 
with all such provincial collections; but 
among them were many objects of consider- 
able importance, the irreparable loss of 
which we have to deplore. Among the 
paintings were works by Karel Van Yper 
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(1510-1563), a local celebrity, Breughel. 
(1568-1625), Adrian Van Ostade, Schalkin, 
and others, and old paintings the great value 
of which to antiquaries consisted in their 
representation of different parts of the city 
at varying epochs. Among the drawings we 
have lost, the most important is a collection 
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of sketches, made with considerable care in 
regard to detail, of the ancient timber houses 
of Ypres, most of which have been subse- 
quently removed, and it was housed in the 
museum at the suggestion of Victor Hugo, 
who wrote in reference to it: “Ces char- 
mantes vieilles maisons ne sont pas mortes ; 
elles vivent dans ces dessins excellents.” 
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The special value of this collection to the 
architect and archzologist lay in the fact 
that the timber buildings have been system- 
atically destroyed since 1823, when the 
communal administration, with a view to 
reduce the fire risks of the town, offered a 
premium to all who would rebuild in brick 
or stone, and these drawings remained the 
sole record of many a beautiful structure 
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portion ot the Cloth Hall, appears also to 
have perished. Among them is the charter 
commencing “ Nous Margerite Contesse de 
fflandres et de Haynau,” and dated 1259, 
with its appended seals; the treaty between 
Van Artevelde and our Edward III.; docu- 
ments signed by Charles the Bold, Philip 
the Fair, and Alva; a charter which granted 
the first privileges to the town, dated 1016; 
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which had disappeared. There was also a 
fine collection of old furniture in the museum, 
while another valuable collection in the Hétel- 
Musée Merghelynck may have escaped Ger- 
man vandalism. 

A priceless collection of manuscripts and 
charters preserved hitherto in a splendid oak 
chest of late fifteenth-century work, or sus- 
pended from the walls of the Salle du Tréne 
in the Nieuwerke, which forms the eastern 

VOL. XI. 


and, besides these, a vast number of docu- 
ments unclassified and perhaps of inestim- 
able value. 

The tale of the wanton destruction of Ypres 
has yet to be told before we can appreciate 
the loss civilization has sustained ; we can at 
present only weep over incidents. 
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St. Brigid Crosses.* 


By FRANcIs JosEPH BiccErR, M.R.I.A. 





MRIGID, Columba, and Padraig, are 
the Trinity of Saints of the Gael. 
| Brigid is symbolized by a cross, 
Columba by a dove, and Padraig by 
a shamrock. 

Brigid is especially honoured and esteemed 





Ireland that sweetest yet saddest of all 
lullabies, which is still sung by Gaelic mothers 
to their children in the old tongue, Cronan 
na Maigdine, the croon which the Blessed 
Virgin herself sang to the Holy Infant. No 
other country in the world has such a tradi- 
tion as that still enshrined in its heart. To 
hear this sung under proper conditions, one 
can easily believe the power it has upon a 
highly cultured and sensitive people. 





on account of her womanhood imparting to 
the Gael much of that chivalry for her sex 
which has ever distinguished them. She is 
known as Muire na nGael (Mary of the Gael), 
and many beautiful legends and stories are 
gathered around her fame. She was the 
attendant woman upon the Blessed Virgin 
and foster-mother of Christ. She brought to 


* The illustrations to this article are of specimens 
in the writer’s collection from the counties of Mayo, 
Donegal, Derry, and Antrim. 


St. Brigid carried two candles before the 
Blessed Virgin at the Purification and so she 
is called Brigid na G-coinneall (Brigid of 
the Candles), and her feast is at Candle- 
mas, and her crosses are sometimes called 
**Candlemas crosses.” The dandelion is 
called “‘ bearnam Brigide”’ (the serrated flower 
of Brigid), because it begins to flower on her 
day. The linnet is “big-ean Brigide”’ (the 
little bird of Brigid), because it begins to 
sing on her day. The oyster-catcher is called 
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“giolla Brigide” (the servant of Brigid), 
because it carries her messages around the 
coasts of Erin. On her day winter is chased 
away and life is breathed into the earth. At 
Candlemas a candle less is required, the days 
are so much longer, and on St. Brigid’s Day 





the venom of the cold trembles, and flies away 
on St. Patrick’s Day. ‘‘Nead ar la Brigide, 
uibe ar inid, ein ar caisg ” (Nesting on Brigid’s 
day, eggs at Shrove, chicks at Easter). These 
are some, just a few, of the whisperings that 


of Down, in the woods of Tir-Eoghan,amongst 
the mountains of Mayo, or by the Lakes of 
Cavan. 

One of the young ones of the family is sent 
out to gather ‘‘ luacair Brigide ” (green rushes) 
and place them in a shed. The house-work 





is then finished up with more than usual care. 
Supper is partaken of, being better served 
than usual, after which grace is said in Gaelic. 
Then follows a long and significant prayer 
peculiar to the feast, in which under God 





have come down to us from the days of 
St. Brigid. 

A definite and beautiful custom has come 
with them. It is practised in many parts of 
Ireland at the present day, and its sacred 
associations are scarce diminished ; we find it 
in the glens of Antrim, on the ransomed hills 


thanks are given to St. Brigid for her special 
protection and care during the past twelve 
months. Her protection is sought for the 
coming year, as well as for the family and 
for all living creatures about the house. From 
every evil of soul and body, from harm, 
disease, and above all from sin, protection is 
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sought. This over, the table is cleared, and 
the Brigid of the family, if there is one, and 
if not the eldest girl, is sent to fetch in the 
rushes. With these on her shoulder she 


knocks at the outside door of the house. 
Then follows this dialogue : 


FEAR AN TIGE (the man of the house, the 
father) : Cia he sin? (Who is that ?) 

BriGip: Is mise Brigid (It is Brigid I am). 

FEAR AN TIGE: Failte romat (There is welcome 
before you). f 

BrIGID: Feigid ar bur nGlunaib deanaid umlact 
agus leigid Brigid boct isteac (Go ye on your knees, 
give ye homage, and let Brigid, that is poor, in). 

To which all reply: Tar isteac, is failte, mile 
failte romat (Come inside, and welcome, a thousand 
welcomes before you). 


Brigid (or the eldest girl) then enters the 
house, and places the “‘luacair Brigide ” on the 
table. .From these rushes the “fear an tige” 
(man of the house) makes the first cross, 
whilst all the rest of the household look on. 
Then all join in and make a large number of 
crosses of different sizes and shapes. The 
devotion of Mary of the Gael does not end 
here. The crosses are placed safely away until 





the morrow, when one of the family, at least, 
attends Mass, bringing home some specially 
blessed holy-water with which the crosses are 
sprinkled, and then suspended over the doors, 
and in the rafters, and over the beds, ‘and in 
the cowsheds, the barns, and the stables. 


Many are made. simply of rushes, others of 
straw, some of straw and rushes interlaced. 
Others are made of peeled sallagh rods for a 
framework, with rush or straw added. Plain 
white wood is sometimes used as a framing, 
or even peeled sallagh, and I have seen heather 
used. The shapes are many and varied ; some 
are like swastikas, others plain crosses, some 
have crosses on the arms making beautiful 


examples of the Cross of the Five Wounds. 
The plain shaft with cross head and arms 
(the Cross of the Trinity) is fairly common, 
and I have examples of the three-armed cross 
as well as simple little looped crosses made 
from a single spathe of a reed. The Vesica- 
shaped cross is also common, some having 
great care and simple skill lavished upon 
them. This is the Virgin’s Cross, and is often 

















suspended over the manger in the stable as 
fittingly mindful and appropriate. No further 
proof is needed of the deeply reverent and 
spiritual mind of the Gael. While such 
beliefs and customs linger around the hearths 
of the Irish people, true life still remains with 
them, and they have not yet been engulfed 
in the vortex of so-called modern civilization. 


Did Cowper Mrite * Che 
School of Wittue” (London: 
1787) ? 


By Epwarp S. Dopcson, M.A. 
SB 


JHE SCHOOL OF VIRTUE. A 
§) Novel, on a new plan, inscribed 
to Her Majesty, by a Gentleman 
of The Temple. Vero nihil verius, 
Sola virtus invicta. Hor. In two volumes. 
London: Printed for William Lane, Leaden- 
hall-street. MDCCLXXXVII.” is the title 
ofa novel which exists in the Bodleian Library, 
but not yet in the British Museum. Under 
“Virtue,” in vol. iv. of Robert Watts’s 
Bibliotheca Britannica ; or a General Index 
to British and Foreign (sic) Literature, it is 
recorded as follows—‘“ 1788 (sic) The School 
of V., on a New Plan. Lond. Lane, 
2 vols. r2mo., gs.” I have found no other 
mention of it in works concerning English 
novels, such as that of Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Professor in Oxford. Like many other 
romances written when George the Third 
was King, it is “insipid, herb-John-like,” to 
use the words of John Fell, D.D., Bishop of 
Oxford, on p. 122 of Zhe Life of Dr. H. 
Hammond, 1661. Its title recalls Zhe Schoole 
of Vertue of F. Seager, the second part (by 
R. West), London, 1619, as inscribed on the 
Catalog of the British Museum. It con- 
tains this dedication “To the Queen’s Most 
Excellent Majesty. May it please your 
Majesty, The following Sheets, upon a 
Liberal Plan of Composition, are most 
humbly inscribed to your Royal Person, as 
the Patroness of Virtue, Morality, and 
Religion, by Your Majesty’s most faithful, 
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loyal, dutiful, subject and servant, The Author. 
Temple, 1787.” 

The author was probably William Cowper, 
who was born, the son of a Rector of the 
Anglican Establishment, at Great Berkhamp- 
stead, in Hertfordshire, in 1731, who held 
chambers in the Inner Temple from 1759, 
who died at Dereham, in 1800. In his 
Memoirs he tells us that he read Beaumont 
and Fletcher. He may, therefore, very 
likely have picked up a word from Ben 
Jonson, or borrowed the title of an old- 
fashioned book. No facts recorded in the 
Dictionary of National Biography seem to 
preclude the possibility that this novel flowed 
from his pen; but to prove our proposal, 
we must examine the novel in the light of 
Cowperian words recorded in the greatest of 
the Dictionaries of the English Language, 
and in A Concordance to the Poetical Works 
of William Cowper by John Neve. (London: 
1887). From the latter we learn that the 
poet used the word /dera/ nine times, its 
first quotation ending precisely ‘on a liberal 
plan”; and that he used sHeefs in the sense 
of pages. In these “sheets” the term 
“liberal” occurs commonly. Its actors are, 
like those of Fanny Burney, Madame 
D’Arblay (1752-1840), mostly titled people, 
one of them _ yielding the _ epithet 
* Howardian”’; another being the Earl of 
Bellview, another Lord Belmont, another 
Lady Anne Catesby. In Zhe History of 
Lady Julia Mandeville, by the translator of 
Lady Catesby’s Letters (by Frances Brooke, 
1724-1789) there is also a Lord Belmont. 
The hero of the story became Duke of 
Kingsborough, K.G. There was a Viscount 
Kingsborough (1795-1837). 

Cowper frequented the society of “the don 
ton,” an expression in this novel, which of 
course is like others of its period, such as 
those of Charlotte Smith (1749-1806). Its 
newness of plan consists, apparently, only in 
its being chapterless. But, perhaps, the fact 
of its being non-epistolary is also emphasized 
by that claim. Its tone is of the high and 
dry pietistic kind that one might expect from 
the son of a parson at that date. A good 
part of the “narrative” passes at sea. One 
of the characters, Sir W. Dampier, bears the 
name of a sea-rover who died in 1715; but 
was not knighted. Cowper made yachting 
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‘**excursions.”’ He was much influenced by 
the well-known Evangelical minister, John 
Newton (1725-1807), who had “led a 
wandering life at sea.” Our novel contains 
“Virtue and Christian piety, religion, 
Church,” and such terms commonly. Also 
“chaplain, the good clergyman, pastor, rector, 
son of the priesthood, son of the Church, 
son of sanctity, the worthy parson, the pious 
vicar,” are the titles of the nameless actors in 
its course. Some of the religious terms, such 
as “the living sacrifice (? the Eucharist), 
sacred orders, sacerdotal habit (the dress of 
a worthy and good clergyman), Christmas, 
faith hope and charity, the Saint to be 
Canonized, morning hymn, the daily exercise 
(of prayer), Heaven,” all suit the mentality 
of a writer who, like Cowper, took part “in 
religious exercises.” If some of them have 
a “ Popish”’ savour, we know that the poet 
had met the Throckmortons in 1786. 

At the end of vol. 2 we read: ‘‘ Jn the 
Press, by the same Author, Alfred and Cas- 
sandra, a Romantic Tale. In 2 vols. 12 mo. 
Price 5s. sewed.” R. Watt tells us under 
ALFRED that this was published in 1788, 
by Lane. If anyone can adduce the name 
of that author, our enquiry is ended. 

For Bibliographical purposes, and as 
further possible sources of contemporary 
evidence on the question, we must note on 
the five pages at the end of vol. 1 the adver- 
tisement of “ New and Entertaining Novels, 
published by W. Lane, Leadenhall-street.” 
Their titles are: ‘ Village of Martindale, 
Dedicated to the Dutchess of Portland, with 
an extract from the Critical Review; Albina, 
in a series of letters; LANE’S ANNUAL 
NOVELIST, Being a Collection of Beautiful 
Pieces from the Magazines, &c.; The Minor, 
or History of George O’ Niel; Olivia ; or De- 
serted Bride” (This is described on the Cata- 
log of the British Museum as written by 
the author of AHortensia); Seduction; or 
History of Lady Revel ; Orlando and Sera- 
phina, (a Turkish Tale) with extracts from 
the Critical Review and the Zown and 
Country Magazine; Edward and Sophia; 
Platonic Guardian ; or History of an Orphan, 
by a Lady; Zumley House, with extracts 
from the same periodicals; Caroline, or the 
Diversities of Fortune, with praise from the 
Critical Review ; Henrietta of Gerstenfeld, (a 


Story from the German.) with a recommenda- 
tion from the Critical Review. We know 
that Cowper himself was criticized in that 
very Review. 

In the Preface we read, p. ix, of “The 
plan laid down in the following narrative .. ., 
being a faithful transcript from the volume of 
human nature”; and it ends with another 
quotation from Horace, whom Cowper is 
known to have translated. Loyalty to the 
Hanoverian Dynasty is expressed again on 
p- 78 of vol. 1, thus: “The day arrived 
which brought with it all the gaiety and 
splendor of the town ; it was that appointed 
for celebrating her Majesty’s birth day ; 
therefore, the notables throughout the Me- 
tropolis, assisted in paying their compliments 
to so aimiable a pair as the nation is blessed 
with ;—for the example given by the Royal 
Personages, is not to be equalled; and justly 
merits the approbation and admiration of 
every liberal- minded person throughout 
Europe.” 

The Biblical names and words used are: 
God, Adam, Eve, Belial, Elijah, Absalom, 
David, filthy lucre, Mammon, The Messiah, 
satan, Altar, Incense, Charity, the Throne of 
Grace, the Sabbath Day. Pagan Mythology 
is represented by Boreas, Chimera, the Genii, 
Libra, (these sons of) Mars (i.e., soldiers), 
Neptune, the Paphian God, Plutus, Tisi- 
phone ; Celebrities, by Boileau, Archbishop 
Cranmer, Horace, Mahomet, Sir Isaac New- 
ton, Dean Swift. Young ladies are recom- 
mended to study translations of the Greek 
and Roman Poets, and to acquire a know- 
ledge of Philosophy, instead of spending their 
time in learning useless foreign languages ; 
advice which now-a-days does not seem con- 
sistent with Philosophy. The writer asserts 
“that novels contain morality as well as 
pleasing narrations.” 

Cowper lived in the Temple. In vol. 1, 
pp- 67-69, we find no favourable opinion of 
contemporary ‘ gentlemen of the long robe, 
. . . for it is the gentlemen who bear the 
title of attornies, that are the set of men 
who want the pruning knife,—to act in the 
prussian fashion, etc.” On p. 68 the word 
‘‘gross” may have been a tacit appeal to 
Sir Nash Grose, my grandfather’s uncle, who 
became a judge and a knight in February, 
1787, and died in May, 1814. “ Quixotism”’ 
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and “ Knight-errantry” are echoes of Cer- 
vantes. The latter term occurs also on 
p. 101 of vol. 1 of Juliana Harley, by Eliza- 
beth Griffith (1776). In vol. 2, 138, we 
read “ the spreading branches of a venerable 
oak.” Neve records “a spreading oak” 
from Boadicea, 5; p. 141, “the oak,... 
the . . . druid favourite.’ Neve quotes 
Druid four times, including “ our forefather 
Druids in their oaks,” from Yardley Oak, to. 
Bits of French occur pretty often, sometimes 
with misprints, e.g., Beau monde, Monarqué, 
Valet de Chambré (bis). Beau is recorded 
seven times by Neve. Among eccentricities 
we note, vol. 2, p. 141, “the grassy circum- 
scription of the sapient suckers under the 
blasted tree!’ Safpy is meant of course. 
Sapient occurs in “ The Timepiece.” In 
vol. 2, p. 17, we find “The clock time 
piece,” and “the timepiece” elsewhere— 
é.g., 2.122. Vol. 2, 56, ‘* Religion, (which 
is derived from the Hebrew).” Vol. 2, 133, 
“lunacy.” Cowper is said to have been men- 
tally ill in 1787. ‘‘ News-papers”’ are often 
mentioned. Cowper contributed to some of 
them. 

Double adjectives, such as azure-vaulted, 
evil-minded, generous-minded, grim-visaged, 
hard-hearted, ill-acceptable, liberal-minded, 
light-headed, wind-dried, quick-sighted, shal- 
low-headed, new-made, new-married, short- 
sighted, sweet-tasted, well-paired, etc., are 
common in these two volumes, and among 
double nouns we note “ prison- palace.” 
. Neve quotes many double words from Cow- 
per, who may have got a taste for them from 
Homer. ‘The scene lies principally ‘‘ In the 
delightful County of Devon,” where it opens 
at ‘‘Howard’s Castle, an ancient gothic 
structure.” Other geographical names which 
occur are the (King’s troops in) America 
(whence the heroine arrives a castaway), 
New York, Albion (which we find several 
times in Neve’s collection), the British 
Islands, Great Britain, Bath, Blackwall near 
London, Devises, Dover, England, London, 
Margate (which Cowper visited), Mounsey 
Park, in Berkshire, Surry (sic), the Thames 
(described as “‘choaked ” and “ muddy,” and 
compared to the Seine), France, Havre de 
Grace, Paris, Versailles, Helvoet Sluys (where 
King William III. embarked for England), 
Ostend, “the German Spa” (in Belgium, 


often mentioned in the novels of Cowper’s 
time, and often spelled Spaw, as old-fashioned 
people still pronounce it), the Italian States, 
Lisbon, Portugal, Europe, the Mediterranean 
Sea, Africa, Oxora, “a village three miles 
from Algiers (a poetical licence for Tunis) 
the once celebrated city of Carthage,” Bar- 
bary, Fez, Morocco, Asia, and Botany Bay 
(discovered by Captain Cook, in 1770). 
This School is quite unjoky, such as Cowper’s 
melancholy might well have produced, and 
full of terms reflecting the higher education 
of his time. Now let us examine some of 
the words which are of value to the Lexi- 
cologist. 

ALARM BELL. Vol. 1,p.15 ...3;— 
forthwith he rung his alarm bell, .. . The 
Oxford Dictionary quotes no examples before 
the year 1834. Neve quotes it thirteen times. 

APOLOGUED. 2, 106. . ., —bespeak- 
ing at once the residence of the Apologued 
Genii. 

ARCH-NOTIONED—ambitious. 2, 120 

. .. —the arch-notioned goat ascending the 
steep ridge of the almost perpendicular 
mount, 

ARDENCY. 1. 125. ‘“‘ferver (sic) and 
ardency, were the words of their motto. 2, 
66... with all the ardency of a prudent 
lady, 

BREAKER—sea rock. 1. 41... the 
ship was cast on those breakers, 146... ., 
on the breakers off the town... . 

CAST. 1. 150. .., a continual state 
of watchfulness, in too an (sic) elaborate cast 
of thought, had so completely vanquished the 
refreshment of sleep, ... The Oxford 
Dictionary tells us that Cowper wrote in 
1779, ‘My mind has always a melancholy 
cast.” Neve quotes: “The other was of a 
gentler cast; . . . a childish cast, a different 
cast, take their cast.” 

CASTAWAY. 1. 21 ..., and the 
number and quality of the persons that were 
cast away; 23... ., — adding a proba- 
bility of his son being cast away in the late 
violent hurricane. 39... .,— as the rock 
on which so many of your charming sex are 
castaway! The Dictionary quotes Castaway 
as the title of a poem by Cowper. 

CORNUTE. 2z. 4. . . ., and be resigned 
to his fate of being cornuted, 


COVING—covelike. 2. 143... +» which 
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was adjacent to the coving creek in which the 
barge arrived, ... The Dictionary quotes 
it only from the year 1854, and then in the 
sense of “ arch-like.” 

CROSS-EYED. I. 39..., abhor that 
enemy to truth,—that cross-eyed fawner, 
Flattery, . . . The Dictionary defines it as 
“squinting,” but records no specimen before 
1791, and that from Cowper. 

Dara stage temees st by craft and deception. 

. 7+. « » since her decoy from Bath, 

* WIGRESSIONALLY. oe 
his father, . . . — digressionally made appli- 
cations of all the various courses continental 
travellers or residents usually practised, . . . 
Neve quotes ‘‘ Digression is so much in 
modern use.” 

ELEVATING—intoxicating, stimulating, 
exhilarating. 2. 73, thro’ the effects of his 
elevating dose, ... 114. Hogsheads of 
elevating drink,... The Dictionary ignores 
its uses before 1817, and gives no specimen 
in this sense. 

HOARY-HEADED. 1. 66. .:., until 
the hoary-headed month of November... 
The Dictionary offers no specimen between 
1589 and 1598. Neve quotes * hoary ” 
four times, including, “ Winter’s hoary wing” 
from Zhe Garden iii. 830. 

IMAGERY—fortrait-like. 2. 102... 
the noble Duke could not think of eras- 
ing an imagery view of an object whose con- 
duct was the admiration of envy herself ! 

INCREDENCE. 2. 26... ., until at last 
it becomes a hyperbole of incredence. 

LAND-PARTY. 2. 137. In the mean- 
time the land party were not much better off, 

LEAD DOWN. 1. 80. Having led down 
the dance they had an opportunity to ex- 
change a few words. Neve quotes: “ As in 
a dance the pair that take the lead.” 

LEDGING. 2. 120... ., where rocks 
ledging as steps serve the turn of the adven- 
turing beast’s clambering disposition .. . 

LIBERAL-MINDED. 1. 78, 162; 2. 
59- The Dictionary quotes it asa Boswellian 
word in'1756. Boswell became a barrister 
of the Inner Temple in 1786. 

LITERAL: efistolary,as opposed to verbal 
or oral. I. 73... +; —for oft times 
literal conveyance will set forth distinctly, 
what verbal conference would shrink from. 
.; — therefore, a literal plan was 


120... 





established, and the post was ; deputed to 
retail the measure of the tender passion ; 

LUCULENT and LUTULENT. 1. 70. 

.., the most luculent spring was by a 
singie drop made lutulent, ... The Dic- 
tionary quotes no use of /uéu/ent after 1755 ; 
but records “(luculent not lutulent Ser- 
jeants)” from Ben Jonson. 

MERCURIAL. 1. 93. Wine went round 
in rather a mercurial revolution, therefore too 
quick in its motion for the temperate habit 
of Henry. Neve quotes: “ Laugh ye, who 
boast your more mercurial powers.” 

ORTHODOX—orthodoxy. 1. 61... 4, 
until more corroborating circumstances oc- 
curred to ensure her of the orthodox of her 
belief. 

PANICK-STRUCK. 2. 20. The Portu- 
gueze sailors were all panick struck, .. . 
This is not noted in the Dictionary before 
1798; but panic-stunned is there as a Cow- 
perian word. 

PENDANT—#ennon. 2. 20... . as by 
their flag and pendant it was easy to distin- 


guish what nation she was of,... Neve 
quotes pendent twice as an adjective. 
RATIO—+vate, speed. 2. 26. Such a 


report in the bon ton goes at the ratio of 
wild-fire ; 

RATTAN—4W cane. 1. 136. Meanwhile 
Captain Colville rattaned Pearson very 
severely, The Dictionary ignores 
this sense. 

REPORT. 2. 27. Report stood tiptoe 
to know the author. . . The Dictionary 
quotes it, in the same sense, from Cowper. 
Neve also has it, with the date 1784. 

ROYALS. 2. 108. Her royals were set, 
— every wing was expanded to assist her to 
catch the fleeting gale, 

SAPSCULL. 1. 59. .. ., should be 
made a slave to such a sapscull as Dacie ; 

SEA-COMPANY—dourists by sea, separ- 
ated from “ the land party.” 2. 143. The 
cottager related the safety of the sea company, 

SEA-TOILED. 2.. 143. . . ., doubted 
of the existence of the sea-toiled party. 

SEA-VOYAGER. 2. 146. .» Called 
on all the sea voyagers at their respective 
lodgings. This expression occurs in two or 
three places in volume 2. Neve quotes, 
“‘ sea-beaten ; sea-born ; sea-fight.” 

SEDGY. 2. 138. ; — and the 
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lightning in a vivid flame set the sedgy 
covering on fire. 

SHEET—surface of the sea. 2. 106. . ., 
so that an unobstructed view of the level 
surface of the extended sheet was carefully 
preserved. 116... ., an excursion on the 
smooth settled sheet of the ocean, in a large 
barge constructed on purpose for coasting 
jaunts of pleasure and recreation, was pro- 
posed. The Dictionary quotes, “the liquid 
sheet throws wide,” from Cowper’s Task in 
1784; but records no use of darge in this 
sense between 1875 and 1652. Cf. ‘‘ coving,” 
vol, 2. 143. 

SHEETS —sea-billows. 2. 61. . . . 
thro’ the deluge of surrounding sheets. 108. 

.j;—and the friendly tide that drifted his 
sheets along the shore,...122...3;— 
the waters curled, verging in oblong sheets, 


SHELL —cofin. 1. 19... .3 Shells 
were provided and ten persons were coffined 
for interment, . . . 2. 146... ., and in 


a shell conveyed it into the Church, 

. — their bodies also were lain (sic) in 
shells, and deposited in the Church where 
Sir William Howard was laid. 

SINGY—-+ed enough to suggest scorching 
heat. 2. 117. . . .;—his bright golden 
locks seemed tinged with singy red ; 

SOUND—4éang, or slam. 1. 92 « + 45 
but hastily withdrew, sounding the door as 
she went out, signifying thereby the humour 
she was in. 

SURFING. 2. 60... ., who knew the 
art of steering their naked frames thro’ the 
surfing flood, 

SURFY. 2. 146... ., which the surfy 
shore had gained, at some distance from the 
creek of Barpoint ; 

SYNONYMY. 2. 155. Chance is a 
synonymy of the manner of his exit, whether 
naturally or violently ; 

TAG. 1. 48... .; but wherefore they 
were tagged together she was at a loss to 
suggest. The Dictionary shews no use of 
this expression later than 1706. On p. 154 
of Vol. 1 of Zhe Story of Lady Juliana 
Harley, by Mrs. Elizabeth Griffith. (London : 
1776) we find “to let her tag after her.” 

TAR—sailor. 2. 108. The tars were 
busied in their necessary employ; The Dic- 
tionary records no occurrence between 1820 
and 1709. 

VOL. XI. 


TARTAR-LIKE. 1.100. .-.., what ap- 
pearance the ruffian or ruffians had, who 
had so Tartar-like assaulted him ? 

TIME ENOUGH—in time. 2. 74... 4 
“you are both time enough to kill one, or 
perhaps both !” 

TIPTOE. 1. 37... «+ and to go,..,., 
on his tip-toes to a young lady’s room door; 
Report stood tiptoe to know the 


2. 29. 
author of her misfortune, Neve 
quotes: “With tip-toe step Vice silently 
succeeds.” 


TOO—¥#, accented, as in “for ’tis their 
nature to” (do so). 1. 30... « they 
could not, or rather would not, bring too the 
vessel ; 

TREPAN—ex/éraf, and not the operation 
known as mpiow, PR/STS. 2. 21... 4 
by acting in iniquity, the age of 
trepanning Miss Colville, . . . 93. . « .; 
—owing to his using no acts to trepan the 
unwary in bargains of advantage and over- 
reaching, 

WOOLPACK—woo/lpack - like. 2. 122. 
- » +, (an awful layer of woolpack forms,) 

Overset occurs Vol. 2. p. 129. Neve quotes 
it as Cowperian, and many other compounds 
in over. We have just seen “ overreaching.” 
In the preface there is “‘ overstept,” Vol. 2. 
79, “overheated,” 129, “‘overboard,” ‘ over- 
flowing.” 

Experts in Cowperian prose will, on perus- 
ing these volumes, very likely find other 
proofs that my suggestion in his favour is 
reasonable. His style in writing a novel for 
perusal at Court would differ from that used 
in private letters, not intended for publication. 


er 


Mn a Curious Stone Grating 
recentlp Discovered at Bradford: 
on-Avon. 

By W. G. COoLLIns. 


SEURING the latter part of the year 
1913, some workmen who were 





the Abbey House, Bradford-on- 
Avon, in restoring the more ancient part of 


his dwelling, came across an old stone grating, 
H 
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buried about 2 feet below the floor of a 
modern stable. When Dr. Tayler heard of 
the discovery, he communicated the facts to 
Mr. A. W. N. Burder, F.S.A., and also to the 
present writer, in order that the relic might 
be examined, and a record made of it if it 
should prove to be of sufficient importance. 
Upon inspection the visible part of the 
grating was found to consist of a rectangular 
framework, 3 feet long and 1o inches wide 
internally, formed of strips of stone as 
follows : On the west side (W on plan, Fig IT) 
is a slab 3 feet 3 inches in length, 10 inches 
deep, and 4 inches in thickness; this is 
placed on its edge, and on each of its sides, 


The transverse bars (see Fig. III) are 
eleven in number, being 10 inches long, 
2 inches wide, and 4? inches deep; as they 
taper slightly downwards, the length at the 
bottom is rather less. At the lower ends of 
the bars notches are formed, and these act 
as shoulders, which rest on the stops in the 
grooves of the west side (W), while on the 
east the tapering bars are kept in position 
by pressure only. As the work is very uneven 
and no two bars are alike, merely average 
dimensions are given. 

Below the grating, and something less than 
it as regards length, there is a pit about 
20 inches deep, having for its floor the 
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at the top, a number of shallow vertical 
grooves are wrought. These are 4 inches 
long, 13 inches wide, and rather more than 
the latter distance apart; they are almost 
semicircular in section, and have the lower 
ends made level so as to form stops (see W’, 
Fig. I). The ends of the slab are slanting, 
and rest upon abutments of oolitic limestone, 
which are carried across the opening and 
constitute the north and south ends of the 
frame (Fig. II, N and S). The eastern side 
(E, Fig. II), which is equal to W in length, is 
made up of two irregular pieces of stone, very 
roughly wrought, and having grooves on the 
inner side only, which pass right down through 
the strip, so that there are no stops. 





natural rock, which was made smooth and 
level for the purpose ; three of its sides, north, 
south, and east, respectively, are built of 
ordinary limestone, but the fourth or west 
side was probably removed when the site 
of the modern stable that now stands over 
it was being prepared. A fair inference 
respecting the former position of the missing 
side may be drawn from the fact that both 
edges of the slab W are similarly furnished 
with grooves, although on the west these 
appear at present to be useless. As may be 
seen by reference to the sectional elevation 
(Fig. 1), the lower part of slab W has been 
roughly hewn to the form of an arch- 
shaped opening. 
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It thus appears that originally the 
apparatus consisted of a pit, about 3 feet 
long and 2 feet wide, covered with a grating 
of two parallel sets of stone bars, each set 
resting on side-strips, and supported across 
the middle of the pit by the slab W. The 
western half of the pit, with its side-strip and 
eleven bars, has been at some time obliter- 
ated. While the material of the substructure 
and the ends N and §S, consisting of the usual 
oolitic limestone of the district, could easily 
be identified, it was otherwise with the bars 
and the longer sides ; therefore, in order that 
correct information respecting these parts 
should be obtained, samples were taken from 
the bars and side-strips and forwarded to 
Mr. T. C. Cantrill, F.G.S., of the Geological 
Survey, who kindly undertook to examine 
the stone, to suggest whence it was obtained, 
and, further, to investigate a certain red 
coloration that occurs (in the writer's 
opinion) mainly on the lower side of the 
stone bars of the grating. Mr. Cantril 
reports as follows : 

“The stone of which you enclose samples 
is a micaceous grey fine-grained sandstone, 
very friable, and tending to fall to powder. 
It is almost certainly a Coal Measure rock, 
and was probably obtained from the Pennant 
Grit of the Bristol Coalfield. The Pennant 
Grit crops out at intervals along a tract of 
country running northward from Holcombe 
(six miles west of Frome), through Hallatrow, 
Brislington, Hanham and Willsbridge, by 
Mangotsfield and Stapleton, Frampton 
Cotterell, Yate Common and Iron Acton, to 
Rangeworthy near Wickwar, in the north—a 
distance of about twenty-three miles. None of 
these places is less than twelve miles from 
Bradford-on-Avon; but three miles west of 
Bath a somewhat nearer exposure of Pen- 
nant Grit occurs at Corston, in the Avon 
Valley. This source, therefore, may be the 
one that yielded the stone for the bars and 
side-strips of the grating, 

“Some of the samples you send, instead 
of being grey, are pinkish-red in colour, while 
others show intermediate tints. One large 
piece is grey on one side and red on the 
other. ‘These samples make it clear that the 
original colour of the stone, when quarried, 
was grey ; and that the grey colour has been 
in places altered to red by the thorough 


oxidation of the contained iron-compounds. 
I do not think that, in the case under in- 
vestigation, any other agency than fire would 
do this. I have subjected fragments of the 
grey stone to the prolonged action of intense 
heat, and find that they become similarly 
reddened. As you observed this reddened 
condition to be more prevalent on the lower 
side of the bars of the grating, and as the pit 
below contained ashes, I think we have here 
an example of the well-known reddening 
effect of fire upon stone in which partially 
oxidized compounds of iron are present. 

‘Apart from colour, I can detect no 
difference between the samples submitted, 
and conclude that they all came from one 
and the same quarry.” 

After considering the structure and con- 
stituent materials of the apparatus, two 
questions naturally arose: first, what was its 
use? and, second, when was it made? Nothing 
could be definitely settled respecting the use 
of the structure ; from the first it was thought 
that it might be a subsidence-tank for the 
reception of surface drainage ; but there was 
no outlet connected with the three sides 
that remain; and as the fourth side when 
existent was adjacent to higher ground, it 
would hardly have been possible to let the 
water off in that direction. Further, as 
before mentioned, the bars of the grating 
seem to be affected by fire, and at the time of 
discovery the pit was full of ashes, charred 
wood and coal. 

In connection with the probable date the 
inquiry was more successful. From the out- 
set, opinions regarding the period of construc- 
tion were divided. Mr. Burder suggested that 
the date was Tudor; but to the writer it 
seemed inconceivable that any man should 
choose to employ such an intractable material 
as sandstone in order to make a grating, ata 
time when metal was abundant and artificers 
were skilful. One could only suppose that 
such a choice was dictated by necessity ; and 
since that necessity would be more likely to 
exist during an unsettled and remote era, 
there was consequently a possibility that the 
work might have been fashioned at some very 
early period. ' 

So long, therefore, as the structure remained 
hidden in the darkest part of a stable, and a 
glimpse of anything below the surface was 
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barely possible, this idea of early origin was 
maintained. After a time, however, the 
requirements of the builders rendered removal 
necessary, and then, when the apparatus was 
brought out into full daylight, the truth was 
indeed revealed. Although the lower part of 
the western slab was found to be devoid of 
any characteristic feature except a rudely- 
wrought.arch-shaped opening, this was, how- 
ever, quite distinctive. A slight straightness 
in the highest part, and an evident reinforce- 
ment of curvature near the impost-line, 
declared the periud of the work as certainly 
as if the date had been inscribed on the face 
of the stone, and that date, as Mr. Burder 
had surmised, is Tudor or late Perpendicular 
(see Fig. I). 

By the initiated this will be easily under- 
stood ; but others whose studies have not in- 
cluded Gothic art may like to have laid before 
them a short account of the feature that 
settled a difficult question so conclusively. 

During “ Perpendicular” times the archi- 
tects were imbued with a great love of clear- 
space—z.e., large openings, lofty and wide 
arches, doors, windows, etc. As _ builders 
were skilful, it was possible to carry out the 
wishes of the designers to an extent that even 
at the present time excites astonishment. 
One writer has remarked that “Perpen- 
dicular” architects “wished to poise their 
ponderous vaults of stone on walls of fragile 
glass.” Parker in a more prosaic fashion 
writes : “ These late windows had great width 
in proportion to their height, and were placed 
so near together that the strength of the 
building entirely depended on the _but- 
tresses.”** Now, the latest development of 
these ideas led to the employment of huge 
approximately square- headed openings, 
crowned with arches so flat that often 
they seemed to be, not arches at all, but 
rather lintels. When designing these flat 
forms, it was found difficult to arrange a 
series of curves that would suit all degrees 
of depression. Double- and three-centred 
curves, as seen over the west doorway of Brad- 
ford Church (Figs. IV and V), were often 
used, also the elliptical curve as in the vaulted 
ceiling of Bath Abbey ;t but these were not 


* Parker, Study o7 Gothic Architecture, p. 172. 
+ - aa Gothic Architecture, ninth edition, 
p- 270, 


satisfactory, so another and most ingenious 
arrangement, known as the “Tudor” or “four- 
centred” arch, was devised and generally 
adopted. Reference to Fig. VI will enable the 
reader to understand how the various curves 
are described from four different centres ;* 
and it will be obvious that by lengthening the 
radii of the inner curves, and at the same 
time shortening those on the outside, any 
degree of flatness may be obtained,t As the 
form of this arch is very distinct and the time 
of its use fairly definite, its occurrence supplies 
a limit to the antiquity of any work with 
which it is intimately connected. 

It was now felt that, as local inquirers had 
done their best, the opinion of other and 
good authorities might be sought; and the 
Rev. E. H. Goddard and Mr. Harold 
Brakspear were invited to come to. Bradford 
in order to examine the relic. Unfortunately 
the first-named gentleman could not attend ; 
but on December 6, 1913, Mr. Brakspear 
came, and met Mr. Burder and the present 
writer. After carefully looking over the 
structure, Mr, Brakspear imparted much use- 
ful information, stating, amongst other items, 
that although stone gratings are rare, yet there 
are some others in existence; and he more 
especially described an example to be seen at 
Fountains Abbey, where it remains in the 
corner of a kitchen. This, however, has no 
pit underneath ; but as it is very near a river, 
with which there is a connection, any deposit 
that falls through the bars is swept away at 
intervals by the water. The stone bars at 
Fountains Abbey are much farther apart than 
those of the Bradford grating, and the whole 
apparatus was intended to facilitate the 
removal of all kinds of kitchen refuse. 

When attention was directed to the superior 
workmanship of slab W, Mr. Brakspear 
suggested that it might have been wrought 
at the quarry by skilful workmen, while the 
opposite side, E, was possibly made by 
ordinary masons. Respecting the arch-shaped 
opening of slab W, Mr. Burder remarked 
that “it was perhaps originally intended for 
some other purpose which required such a 
feature, but afterwards the first intention 


* Centres 3 and 4 are beyond the intersection of 
the radii. te 
~ Rickman, Gothic Architecture, filth edition, 
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might have been given up, and the slab turned 
to account in connection with the grating.” 
The fact that a small portion of the edge of 
the opening is chamfered, pointing as it does 
to unfinished work, certainly seems to support 
this view, and it may further be noted that 
the slab with its slanting ends (see Fig. I) does 
not merely rest on supports in the fashion of 
a simple beam, but carries the weight of itself 
and its load as a thrust against the abutments, 
and thus acts in part as anarch. Its function 
as a beam would not be much impaired by 
the opening, which would diminish the weight 
of the slab, and also allow greater space in 
the pit beneath. 

At the beginning of the present paper it is 
stated that Dr. H. C. Tayler was restoring the 
more ancient part of his house; this is the 
remaining portion of a dwelling that Leland 
saw and alluded to as follows: ‘‘ There is a 
very fair house of the building of one Horton 
a riche clothier, at the north est part by the 
Chirch. This Horton’s wife yet lyvith.”’* 
As Leland visited Bradford a.D. 1538-1540, 
and speaks of the builder’s wife as yet living, 
it may be fairly assumed that Thomas Horton 
who died in 1530 was the individual referred 
to. Further, as the stone grating when found 
was only a yard or two from the old building 
above-mentioned, and the date of the arch- 
shaped opening agrees with that of the house 
in being early sixteenth-century, one may 
conclude that the grating was an adjunct to 
the “very fair house” built by Horton and 
described by Leland. 

Readers will be glad to hear that Dr. Tayler 
has had this interesting example of ancient 
work carefully reconstructed, and placed in 
a corner of his garden not far from its original 
position. 


* Wiltshire Archaeological Magazine, vol. i., p. 148- 
It may be well to state-that Abbey House is 
situated in Church Street, about 50 yards north-east 
of the Parish Church of Bradford-on-Avon. 





Che Roman Roads of the Test 
Riding, more particularly in 
Craven. 


By Francis VILty, M.D. 
(Concluded from p. 13.) 
———— 


HOR the next one-third of a mile 
y| through the fields the traces are so 
h) bed! faint that they cannot fairly be 
" said to exist, and then almost 
in the same line we again get signs of the 
ridge (much cut up by worn tracks), across 
a small piece of open moor, and on the 
western side of the beacon site, at a little 
above the 800 feet level. In a very short 
distance it must have been joined by Green- 
gate Lane (the old turnpike), which, coming 
through Long Preston village, crosses the 
moors at about the 1,000 feet level, and 
descends into Settle. So far as the ground 
permits, Roman laying-out seems to be 
shown beyond the junction, and at one place 
there is a faint trace of an older engineered 
road at the side. This is the road followed 
by Ogilby and Warburton (Map of Yorkshire, 
1720), the present main road at the foot of 
the hill being quite recent; and there is but 
little reason to doubt its Roman origin for 
the last three miles. A very interesting 
piece of documentary evidence exists con- 
cerning the stretch from Long Preston 
Church. 

I take the following extract from a most 
able lecture by the late John Thompson, 
Esq., reported in the Craven Pioneer (Febru- 
ary 12, 1876): “It was about the year 1600 
that the first attempt was made to enclose 
the open commons above the village. I 
have an agreement without “date, but which 
must be from 1590 to 1600, containing the 
names of thirty-six owners of property, and 
this confirms the old tradition that there used 
to be thirty-six tenements in the village. It 
is entitled ‘A Boke of the framing of the 
Overends of Long-preston into three severall 
parts.’ After reciting the extent of each 
person’s claim, it begins with: ‘An agree- 
ment and conclusion amongst the inhabitants 
of the upper end of Long-preston concerning 
the division of our out moors provides that 
the Queen’s-street, that is the old road to 
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Settle, shall be six gaddes * wide [60 feet, a 
very liberal allowance], who shall make the 
fence between Settle and us, and between us 
and the lower end of the town.’” 

Now, there is no reason to doubt that 
Ogilby’s road was the new road in 1600. 
That is to say, the present old road was not 
the Queen’s Street. Nor is there reason to 
suppose that any third road ever existed over 
the moors to Settle ; and the Roman form of 
that just followed, together with the existence 
of what appear to be the marks of its old 
fences about 60 feet apart, taken along with 
the name Street, seem to show conclusively 
that the Queen’s Street was in 1600 the name 
of this Roman road, at least hereabouts. The 
line must have been broken by the church 


long before that date, and no doubt the high- © 


way was given up and brought under cultiva- 
tion soon after. 

Winding down the hill into Ribblesdale 
again, past Upper Settle (the original part of 
the town, which may have been partly along- 
side the road, though the green and the bulk 
of its houses lie a little away), the older 
turnpike makes straight for the river and the 
continuation towards Lawkland, turning off 
almost at right angles to cross by the upper 
bridge, and so traverse Giggleswick. But 
the road is known to have once crossed at a 
lower level (more or less in a straight line) 
at Kendalman’s ford ; and King’s Mill Lane 
together with a disused lane leading from 
the western bank probably mark the line 
approximately. Farther on an old road has 
been found in the fields (much in the same 
direction) a little south of the Vicarage; 
probably this was a piece. Giggleswick 
being thus passed to the south, the medizeval 
main road{ over the High Rigg (at about 
750 feet) via Lawkland is fallen into exactly, 
and the undeviating way in which it crosses 
ridge after ridge at once suggests Roman 
design. The narrowed remains of a good 
engineered road, partly cut away in remaking 
this road, lie to its south, a quarter of a 
mile beyond the hostel. The material is 
still 10 inches thick, with a camber, but only 
11} feet wide. Roman coins and a terret 

* A gad, or goad, seems to have been a slightly 
variable measure of 9 or 10 feet (Wright’s Dzadect 
Dictionary). 

{ This road is followed by Ogilby and Warburton ; 
not by the first turnpike. 





have been found close by, and an eighteenth- 
century writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
describes a Roman road as being visible 
from the find-spot on the moors above 
Sawkland, which must be a misprint for 
Lawkland ( Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 
1912, p. 237). 

There are some signs of a road having 
turned off along the southern side of the 
upper part of the High Rigg hereabouts, 
pointing pretty much for Cross Streets, one 
and a half miles away ; but if we except this 
name and G. Stamford (Warburton’s map), 
near Austwick, I know of no traces for five 
and a half miles. Probably after negotiating 
the morasses of the Fen Beck by such a turn 
to the north, and then a resumption of its 
old direction, it kept a little south of both 
Austwick and Clapham, and it then seems to 
be represented by a road beginning one 
and a quarter miles north-west of Clapham 
Station, slight traces of which in an en- 
gineered form can be followed back for a 
few yards across the common. This road is 
in two straight or almost straight lengths, 
with a turn on high ground (582 feet), where 
it crosses the present main Kendal road, the 
second length passing Goat Gap and Whinny 
Mire, where it is a boundary for a short 
distance. This second length in its present 
form is an almost disused part of the turn- 
pike dating soon after 1820, but Greenwood’s 
map (1817) as well as the ground show 
that something was present previously. In 
addition there are suggestions (already noted) 
of a Roman origin, and it points almost 
directly to what is apparently the next piece. 

After a break of one and a half miles, some 
200 yards are apparently present on the 
north bank of the Greta, near Lundholme, 
Ingleton, where a cambered terrace passes 
between a series of irregular and slight 
earthworks.* It is about 150 yards long 
and 25 feet wide, the northern third being 
destroyed in places by a hollow way. Ex- 
cavation shows the remains, though now 
only 16 feet wide where cut, to consist of 


* Recent excavation has proved these earthworks 
to be of the medizval period—dating perhaps from 
about A.D. 1300 to 1600; but they are arranged on 
each side of the road in a way to suggest that they 
were planned with reference to a thoroughfare already 
in existence ( Yorkshire Archeological Journal, 1914, 


p- 308). 
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the usual gravel and boulders 1 foot thick, 
and with a camber. Farther on the hollow 
winds a little to the left, but perhaps the gravel 
can be found for some 50 yards straight on, 
apparently to fall into the Kendal road at its 
junction with the Burton road. 

This is clearly a very ancient road, and 
has Roman features. The old turnpike 
passed farther north along the flanks of 
Ingleborough, and there is no record of a 
road hereabouts. But its date needs further 
proof, and it is the last distinct evidence yet 
found. For the most part the Kendal road 
on to the Devil’s Bridge at Kirkby Lonsdale 
is very direct, though not straight in detail. 
Warburton, though he connects it wrongly, 
and one does not know his evidence, plainly 
marks it as an invisible Roman road. The 
crossing of the Lune is of great age. Pontage 
was granted in 1275. And (in the way to 
which we are now used) the present road 
turns away thence to Kirkby, and then 
returns approximately to the old line, some 
traces probably showing that once there has 
been a direct way missing the town. Fer- 
guson and Cowper’s Archeological Survey 
of Cumberland and Westmoreland records a 
road, ‘“‘camp,” and altar, from here; but I 
can find no definite particulars, and there 
may be a confusion with Overburrow. If 
this tracing is right, that fort was passed 
about one mile to the right, and the road from 
Ribchester was crossed close to Kirkby 
railway-station. Although the evidence 
hereabouts is by no means definite, every- 
thing seems to point to this being the proper 
line along which search should be made for 
the continuation of the road which can be 
said with certainty to have passed Long 
Preston, and almost with certainty to be 
traceable to a little beyond Giggleswick. 

Road II. (eastward from Ribchester, past 
the fort at Elslack, and perhaps to Ald- 
borough).—A glance at the map at once 
brings two points to our notice: (1) The 
way in which the length of this road already 
recognized (to Skipton) lines up with the 
more eastern recognized piece (from about 
three miles north of Ilkley), from which it is 
only separated by eight and a half miles, 
suggests that a link has previously been 
missed. Various writers have supposed a 
more or less direct connection, apparently 


chiefly on the strength of this lining up; but, 
so far as I know, not one of them was aware 
that meagre fragments exist. (2) The proof 
that the road north-westwards from Ilkley 
was continued in its original direction as a 
through road gives some presumption to the 
like effect. 

To follow the traces in some detail, the 
course for the most part is known and laid 
down on the Ordnance Survey maps to a 
point about one mile east of Elslack. Mr. 
P. Ross (Bradford Antiguary, 1913, p. 48) 
gives slight traces for about one mile farther ; 
then, after a gap of about one and a half 
miles, the Broughton road, entering and 
passing through Skipton as Swadford and 
Newmarket Streets, nearly straight for one 
mile, and only a very little north of the 
previous and succeeding signs, almost cer- 
tainly represents it. The road is an old one 
(it is marked as a branch by Ogilby), and 
the slight deviation from the straight can be 
well accounted for by a natural desire to 
avoid several crossings of the Wilderness Beck 
and the bad ground on its south bank. This 
beck was passed just above the place chosen 
by Road I., and thence our road is repre- 
sented by a now disused lane easily followed 
over Sun moor (now all cultivated), and 
onwards across the present main road to 
Ilkley just before the second milestone from 
Skipton, to a point about a quarter of a mile 
west of Draughton, where it merges in the 
main road. 

This old lane, referred to as the Hurs or 
Hurze Lane in the Acts to which the main 
road@ is due (1781 and 1802: it was built in 
1803), can be proved as of considerable 
antiquity by documentary evidence ; for it is 
marked either complete or in part on an 
estate map of 1757 at Skipton Castle, one of 
1731 in the estate office at Bolton Abbey, 
and on a third (probably earlier still) in the 
custody of Mr. Thomas at Gargrave ; and it 
is mentioned in connection with repairs in 
the local court-leet records of a similar date 
(Dawson, History of Skipton, p. 202). Ogilby, 
passing from York to Lancaster via Bolton 
Bridge and Skibeden (the present route), 
does not mention it, so that presumably in 
his time it formed a loop of comparatively 
little importance. On the ground, however, 
it is plainly much more ancient than these 
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particulars show. For the most part it con- 
sists of a comparatively modern reconstruc- 
tion, which where trenched was 11 feet 
wide (sometimes it is considerably wider), 





FIG. 4.—ROMAN ROAD WEST OF DRAUGHTON 
(FROM THE SOUTH). 


composed of a thin and flat layer of scrap 
limestone on an earthen bank. In other 
places the way is a deeply-worn hollow, the 
reconstructed road sometimes lying at the 
bottom of the groove, on entering which it 
may be seen to contract. Here we have two 
editions, one plainly older than the other 
and apparently not properly engineered at 
all; and there are distinct traces here and 
there (generally in the form of an artificial 
terrace) of a still older form, which has_ been 
20 feet or so wide and carefully planned and 
constructed. At one place we find all three 
editions evident, the wide earliest road worn 
deeply for part of its width into a hollow 
which the latest way enters. 

For over one and a half miles after passing 
Road I. this line rurs straight to the north side 
of a hillock (623 feet), just north of the second 
milestone from Skipton, the full face being 
too steep for ascent. This is climbed with 
a slight turn to the south (here an older 
terrace is partly obliterated by the more 
recent one), and from the summit the whole 
line is visible back to the hills covering 
Elslack (four and a half miles). No doubt 
these have been the laying-out points. 
There is now a further slight turn to the 
south, and a straight length of half a mile 
takes us to a “nek” (680 feet) half a mile 





west of Draughton. Descending the farther 
slope, within a breadth of about 100 yards 
we get all three editions, as well as the 
present road, the earliest displaying its 
much destroyed structure here, and here 
only so far as I am aware, in characteristic 
form for a few yards (Fig. 4). It is 
13 feet wide.(a neighbouring trench showed 
2 feet of overlap, giving a total of at least 
15 feet), with very ragged edges. As usual, 
the materials are gravel and boulders, laid 
with a camber, and still running to 12 inches 
in thickness. 

The main road is soon joined, and so far 
the direction is evident ; but a gap of two 
and three-quarter miles succeeds whence 
traces are almost altogether missing, and we 
can only assume the general course from the 
nature of the ground, and from the position 
and direction of the broken ends. The 
known eighteenth-century road went, with 
a bayonet turn through Draughton, by Haw 
Pike to Bolton Bridge. But the road (still 
marked by a footpath) is altogether unlike 
what we have been following. A deviation 
either north or south is almost certain, and 
the evidence seems to show that the latter 
was chosen, leaving Draughton village a trifle 
to the north.* 

Examination of the banks of the Wharfe 
just below Beamsley apparently gives the 





FIG, 5.—CUTTING, WITH RIDGE ON EAST BANK OF 
WHARFE, NEAR BEAMSLEY (FROM THE WEST). 


crossing-point. On each side a steep bank 
blocks the approach, and that to the east 
has been cut through at some time by a 


* An old road has certainly crossed Draughton 
Beck on this line. 
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broad and deep trench* (Fig. 5), the bottom 
of which is 22 feet wide, with a camber; 
and on this curved bottom a ridge of mixed 
gravel and earth has been built up nearly 





FIG. 6.—RIDGE ALONE FROM PREVIOUS FIGURE 
(FROM THE SOUTH). 


3 feet thick (Fig. 6). Traces of a similar 
cutting are visible across the stream, but are 
almost entirely obliterated by the modern 
road. I am fairly confident that this ridge 
im the cutting is the remains of our road. 
(1) It lines up very nearly with the road 
from Beamsley to Langbar, which road, we 
can say with apparent certainty, must repre- 
sent the Roman road recoverable a little 
farther on. Slight marks in the fields sug- 
gest part of the connection. (2) If not the 
road, it is impossible to explain why such a 
considerable work should have been designed 
and carried out. (3) In dimensions the 
ridge corresponds with the road farther on. 
(4) The natural obstacles can hardly have 
been passed elsewhere without leaving a 
mark. At the same time the ridge is so 
steep-sided and sharply rounded that it does 
not altogether suggest a road. However, 
there are abundant evidences of interference 
with it in the past, and this, along with 
changes due to decay, may. be held to 
account for the peculiar shape. 

* Fifty-four feet wide at the top and 7 feet deep 
(minimum). 

VOL. XI. 


In some 250 yards, after passing to the 
south of all but a few outlying houses, the 
village is left behind, and the road thence to 
Langbar was probably fallen into at about 
100 yards from its origin. Intermediate signs 
are very slight. This road is cut in the steep 
side of a hill on which no other traces of a 
road exist ; and as the Roman road branches 
from it in one-third of a mile, it must be that 
road modernized. At that distance (roughly) 
a wide enclosure is entered, and signs of a 
second road appear almost at once on the 
south side. At first these are mostly deeply- 
worn grooves, Dut after about 200 yards they 
can be seen to have cut through and almost 
destroyed a good stone-built road in the 
usual ridge form. This is only recognizable 
for some 50 yards opposite Barn Bower, 
and then the line continues directly up the 
hill through fields (the present road turning 
off to the left and forming a loop for one- 
third of a mile), past the farm-house known 
as Gibbeter, and followed by a footpath 
along a wall. 

There are few or no traces till Gibbeter is 
reached, when by the side of the buildings 
the ridge appears strongly for about ro yards. 
Fig. 7 shows a transverse clearing of its sur- 
face, Several unusually large stones have 
plainly been the base of a wall built on the 
road. The material is the ordinary natural 





FIG. 7.—ROMAN ROAD AT GIBBETER (FROM THE 
NORTH-EAST). 


small stone of the neighbourhood, and is laid 

with the typical curve, 174 feet wide at the 

base and nearly 3 feet high. There are no 

further traces for two field-lengths, and then 
I 
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the steep face of Howber is reached, when 
the track at once becomes plain as an over- 
grown cambered terrace sweeping to the left 
in order to avoid the difficulty. It can be 
followed for about 200 yards almost into 
the present road, which must again be on 
the line until thesheight (nearly goo feet) is 
reached just north of Beacon Hill House, 
between which and the ridge of Beamsley 
Beacon the road probably passed. The 
length of more than a mile hither from the 
Wharfe is a good example of the sinuous 
course adopted where a steep and broken rise 
necessitated such a plan. 

Hence the course was probably straight 
or nearly so to the high ground, two and a 
quarter miles ahead, whence Watling Street 
is, or was lately, traceable eastwards. The 
signs over the moors are, however, exceed- 
ingly slight. A track with occasional evi- 
dences of an engineered road can be followed 
for half a mile or so, but the deep heather 
makes a satisfactory search almost impos- 
sible. I give this line as the likeliest, but the 
1847 one-inch Ordnance Survey map marks a 
Roman road branching from the Roman road 
north from Ilkley at Raw or Bow Shaw, and 
pointing towards Addingham. No signs exist 
on the ground. To connect it with the road 
present near Gibbeter would mean very un- 
necessary winding, and that among most 
unpleasant gills and bogs. Finally, the 
Ordnance Survey authorities know nothing 
of the evidence for the marking; and the 
surveyors, at any rate in this part of the coun- 
try, made full notes of such things. The road 
is at the extreme edge of a sheet, and may 
very easily be due to a slight confusion in the 
cartographer’s mind. 

Having shown that portions of a very 
ancient road of Roman form, and with 
Roman laying-out where the country allows 
it, exist practically in line with two recog- 
nized Roman roads, and help to fill the gap 
between them, I do not propose to follow 
the matter farther at present. I will con- 
clude by remarking that (resembling Road I.), 
this length just misses the original Skipton, 
and apparently both Draughton and Beamsley 
as well ; and it seems to have made across the 
Wharfe well below Bolton Bridge, which has 
been the point adopted from the earliest times 
with which we have any definite acquaintance. 


In a research covering such an extent of 
country, it must happen that the inquirer 
receives help and kindness from many 
quarters—in fact, never have I found owners 
and tenants otherwise than most interested 
and obliging. A few names have been 
mentioned by the way, and at least certain | 
others must be added. The Ordnance 
Survey Authorities have repeatedly put 
themselves to much trouble. Among the 
landowners or their agents the following 
stand prominent: Mr. R. B. Barrett (for 
Lord Hothfield), Mr. J. W. Broughton (for 
Sir Matthew Wilson), Mr. A. Downs (for the 
Duke of Devonshire), and Colonel Tottie. 
For help in particular districts I am also 
much indebted to Mr. A. Moorhouse 
(Kirkby Lonsdale), Mr. ‘T. Brayshaw and 
Mr. R. N. Douglas (Settle), Mr. A. L. 
Knight (Beamsley), Miss Fawcett and the 
Rev. R. Shipman (Long Preston). The 
tenants who have allowed privileges of one 
sort or another are almost innumerable, and 
I trust that to them a combined vote of 
thanks will be acceptable. Mr. J. J. Brigg, 
Mr. R. Butterfield, and Dr. Rowe, have often 
helped me in a general way. 


aes 


Che Antiquarp’s Mote- Book. 
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CHARITIES IN WINCHESTER IN 
THE TIME OF HENRY I., KING 
STEPHEN, AND BISHOP 
HENRY DE BLOIS. 


Vee OME time since we drew attention 
4) in the columns of the Hampshire 
| Chronicle (by the kindness of the 

" proprietor) to the very laudable 
intention of the Trustees of the Hospital of 
St. John the Baptist and the various later 
charities amalgamated therewith for adminis- 
trative purposes to place in the porch of the 
ancient chapel a commemorative tablet of, 
and to, the founders and benefactors. This 
duty was delayed in order to solve a 
doubt which had arisen consequent on the 
mention in a survey of Winchester, by order 
of de Blois, of a Hospital of St. John, and 
whether it has any connection with that of 
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St. John the Baptist. Leland, the King’s 
antiquary, tells in his Zé#nerary, that he saw 
in the ruined chapel and charnel-house of 
the Holy Trinity, close to St. John’s, a 
statue of St. Brinstan, Bishop 931-934, who 
was said to be the founder of St. John’s. 
Milner also mentions this tradition. The 
matter could only be solved by consulting 
the Liber Winton and de Blois Survey, pre- 
served in London. The latter was made by 
the order of de Blois in 1148, and most of 
the lands, etc., are arranged under the head 
of High Street. 

Miss Lewis, a lady who is at home in 
record work, has made for the Trustees a 
translation and transcript, which they have 
kindly permitted us to peruse. There are 
included in it many interesting and note- 
worthy things about the city in the time of 
the Conqueror’s son and grandson. The 
tradition as to St. Brinstan’s foundation is 
disposed of by the Survey, which specifically 
mentions only two hospitals, (1) that of the 
Knights Hospitallers of St. John of Jerusalem, 
and (2) that of St. Cross. De Blois entrusted 
the administration of St. Cross to the Knights, 
who had property in Winchester and a Pre- 
ceptory at Baddesley. The title of the MS. 
of the Survey runs thus: ‘‘ This is the Survey 
of Winchester lands—every one holding 
lands, and how much he holds, and from 
whomsoever he holds it, and how much each 
one pays. Taken at Winchester by command 
of Bishop Henry de Blois in the year of our 
Lord, 1148.” The Liber Winton proves the 
existence of charities in Winchester in 
Henry I.’s reign—e.g., ‘‘ The House of Vul- 
card rendered custom in the time of King 
Edward the Confessor. It is now held by 
Osbert Thiard, who tenders 8d. to the King, 
and he has placed there five small houses, 
partly on the King’s highway, and he made 
these for the lodging of paupers for the love 
of God.” These houses were extra portem 
vuest (query west). In the same locality 
also a piece of waste land, on which five 
houses were built, and one is for a hospital 
for the love of God. The Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem held land in Wongar 
(Middle Brook) Street, or Colebrook Street, 
also extra the south gate, and a piece of 
waste land, which the monks (query St. 
Swithun) have for a hospital. These are the 


earliest charities of the city. From the survey 
of de Blois we make the following selection : 
Old leases down to the nineteenth century 
specify the porter’s lodge of the Westgate. 
There was a lodge within the gate in the 
Survey. Robert Mark paid 20s. to the 
hospital, presumably St. Cross. The entry 
as to Queen Emma’s gift to God and Holy 
Church (which sanctuary stood where Miss 
Pamplin’s splendid and very early Tudor 
mansion and hostel is, the gem of High 
Street) is worth quoting: ‘The Godebieta 
land has always been free and is free. There 
are there hard by the King’s highway six 
butchers’ blocks, from which the King has 
from each a penny every week, except in 
Lent. Martin’s wife has one of them, and 
renders to the Prior of St. Swithun 5s., and 
she has each week 14d., except in Lent and 
the three annual festivals.” The old church 
that stood where now is the store built by the 
late Mr. J. Carter, and which was demolished 
at the Reformation as ruinous, etc., per- 
petuated in its dedication the Flesh Shambles, 
St. Peter in Macellis. From its tower rang 
curfew till removed to the Guildhall, opposite 
God Begot. The Balcheus for thieves and 
debtors is alluded to. It was in Jewry Street. 
The Guildhall is mentioned as paying to the 
Bishop house gafal from John FitzRalph, 
who received therefrom ros., and in another 
entry John for Guildhall pays the Bishop 
5s. 84d., and receives 28s. 

The Survey affords some information as to 
trades and tradesmen—e.g., Adefy, shoe- 
maker; Alard, Richard, and Thurstein are 
all styled “acularius” (query, were they 
embroiderers ?); Roger, the oxherd ; Robert 
the ointment-seller. Silvester has a certain 
woman in his house, who has his chattels, 
and brews. Her name is Giboda, and she 
has r1s. Lanson, moneyer or banker. Bald- 
win, baker, paid a quit rent to the Bishop of 
two pounds of pepper, recalling the pepper- 
corn in old leases. Lewi, seller of linen 
cloth in his shop. Geranus Butler was a 
smith, for he had forges, as did Roger Hay. 
Osmuda and her servants worked two brew- 
houses. Hudo held the Bishop’s mill. 
Finally, we have Cit, the cordwainer. The 
de Port family are mentioned, also a de 
Tracey, whether a relative of one of Becket’s 
murderers it is impossible to say. The old 
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proverb, “ The Traceys have always the wind 
in their faces,” arose from that sanguinary 
event. The old Saxon name Godwin ap- 
pears. Ralph FitzSnarling would indicate 
an agitator or man full of words—they are 
still abundant. ‘‘Stiggins,” which has a 
Saxon sound, paid,the King 6d. 
W. H. Jacos. 


Gt the Sign of the Dwi. 


tee 


I HAVE received the seventh 
Annual Report (year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1914) presented by 
the Council of the National 
Museum of Wales to the Court 
) of Governors. It chronicles 
satisfactory progress in the 
erection of the south block of 
the new building, but points 
out the necessity for further 
financial assistance to enable the Council to 
proceed with the provision of the additional 
galleries that are urgently required. Steps 
were taken with a view to making a wide- 
spread appeal for funds, but the outbreak of 
the European War has put an end for the 
present to action in this direction. A large 
number of additions to the various depart- 
ments of the Museum and to the Library is 
recorded. I note that “steps were taken 
during the summer to collect casts of the 
pre-Norman monuments in the County of 
Carmarthen. All the known examples in 
this county are now represented in the 
collection. In addition to these, a number 
of casts were obtained in West Glamorgan. 
Arrangements will no doubt be made to 
proceed with other counties during the 
summer of ” the present year. 
ad 
The Report further states that ‘“‘In the 
Archeological Department an important 
piece of work is almost finished. During 
the excavations made on the site of the 
Roman Fort at Gellygaer, between the years 
1899 and 1913, large quantities of potsherds 
and other fragments were transferred to the 
Museum. During the last two years, Mr. 


Ward [Keeper of the Archzological De- 
partment] has thoroughly overhauled the 
accumulation, weeding out the useless, and 
classifying and registering the remainder. 
The smaller objects are stored in boxes as 
a temporary expedient. The peculiar value 
of the Gellygaer Collection is that it illus- 
trates the forms of the vessels, ornaments, 
and other objects, in use during a definite 
period of the Roman era—namely, from the 
latter part of the first century to about the 
close of the first quarter of the second.” 


es SF & 
The death of Mr. Bertram Dobell, bookseller 
and book-lover, poet and literary antiquary, 
on December 14, at the age of seventy-three, 
took place too late for notice in last month’s 
Antiquary. Hewas alwaysvery reticent about 
his early life; but it is certain that it was a 
period of hard struggle. A little biography 
of the bookseller in pamphlet form was 


-published by Mr. S. Bradbury in 1909, from 


which we learn that it was not until Mr. 
Dobell was nearly thirty that he was able 
with his scanty savings to open a stationer’s 
and newsvendor’s shop in Kentish Town, 
and that not until he was nearly fifty was he 
able to devote himself to literary pursuits. 
“Meanwhile,” wrote Mr. Bradbury, “that 
little peddling ‘stationer’s and newsvendor’s 
business’ had been transformed . . . into one 
which every bibliophile in the kingdom, and 
many a one outside it, knows,’’ housed in 
the well-known shops in Charing Cross 
Road. Among many services to literature, 
Mr. Dobell discovered and identified the 
works of the poet Thomas Traherne, re- 
published the writings of William Strode, 
and issued a bibliography of privately-printed 
books. He also published Sidelights on 
Charles Lamb and two volumes of original 
verse—osemary and Pansies and A Century 
of Sonnets. 
es SF SF 

To the many other scholastic honours gained 
by the Rev. G. Hartwell Jones, D.D., Rector 
of Nutfield, Surrey, said the Guardian, 
December 17, has now been added the 
Doctorate of Literature of the University of 
Oxford. The distinction is not undeserved, 
for Dr. Jones has done much to encourage 
the study of the Welsh language by editing 
Selections from the Hengwrt Manuscripts in 
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1892, and by producing another work in the 
same tongue five years later. Add to this 
that he has written scholarly books upon 
Religion and Race, European Civilization, 
Italian Influence on Celtic Culture, and 
Celtic Britain and the Pilgrim Movement, 
and it will be granted that the new distinc- 
tion. is worthily bestowed. 

es tS & 
I note with regret the death, on Decem- 
ber 5, in his sixty-fifth year, of Mr. J. Travis- 
Cook, solicitor, of Hull, well known for his 
writings on local history and antiquities. 
Among his publications were Votes on the 
Origin of Kingston-upon-Hull, The History 
of the Hull Charterhouse, and Notes relative 
to the Manor of Myton. Mr. Travis-Cook 
wasaretired Colonel of the old Hull Artillery 
Volunteers. 

»* se & 
The Bookseller of December 18 remarked 
that the British Museum, by the generous 
assistance of two private benefactors, had 
just acquired a fine copy of the Commentary 
of Servius on Virgil, the first and only book 
printed at the first Florentine Press by 
Bernardo Cennini, the celebrated goldsmith, 
1471-72. This press holds the credit of an 
independent practice of typography not 
derived from German workmen or teachers, 
for Cennini and his assistants cut their own 
types. The Servius Commentary is exces- 
sively rare, and the present copy was bought 
for £790 at Messrs. Sotheby’s last June. 
As far as is known, this is the only copy which 
has ever been offered in the open market 
in this country. One of the other very few 
examples in England was in the Althorp 
Library, and is now in the John Rylands 
Library at Manchester. 

x ‘s 
The Royal Commission on Public Records, 
which has been taking some interesting 
evidence relating to the Middlesex and 
London County Councils and the bishopric 
of London, will shortly inspect the local 
records of Hertfordshire. Early this year the 
Commission will visit Oxford for the purpose 
of inspecting local records in Oxfordshire, 
Buckinghamshire, and Berkshire. 


tf & . 
A propos of this subject, I note with 
pleasure that the London County Council 


proposes to improve its system for the pre- 
servation and custody of records. In view 
of the coming removal from Spring Gardens 
to the new County Hall, steps are at once 
to be taken to sift the accumulation of 
documents. 
md &* &* 
The announcement, about the middle of 
December, that a Leicester bookseller was 
offering for a mere £50 a “ newly-discovered 
Shakespeare portrait . . . beautifully painted 
. . . on panel, of most exquisite execution,” 
by an unknown artist, did not much move 
the world. The portrait is said to have 
belonged to the Griffin family of Northamp- 
tonshire, and Alys, daughter of Richard 
Griffin, of Berswell, married the poet’s grand- 
father, Richard Shakespeare, Bailiff of 
Wroxall, 1560-61. No evidence as to identity 
or information as to the history of the 
picture has yet been forthcoming. 
mf a &* 

The Builder, January 8, contained a well- 
illustrated paper by Mr. J. Tavenor-Perry, 
on “The Vatican Library and Bramante’s 
Cortile.” The Vatican Library is singularly 
unlike what one would expect a library to 
be. ‘“ The aspect of the great hall,” says 
Mr. Tavenor-Perry, “does not in any way 
suggest a library, and it is not used as a 
reading-room; but the beautiful painted 
presses which surround the piers and line 
the walls are stored with priceless manuscripts, 
and the Etruscan vases which stand on the 
presses go to enhance the decorative effect 
of what is one of the most beautiful apart- 
ments in Italy.” Most visitors to its magnifi- 
cent halls will agree with the remark that 
“the painted decorations of the library form 
its chief charm; not that the work is of the 
highest class, but because the general effect 
is rich without garishness, and so many of 
the scenes depicted are of the greatest 
interest to the archzologist and the architect.” 


ead se S&S 
Dr.W. E. St. Lawrence Finny, J.P., of 
“ Tamesa,” Kingston Hill, Surrey, is collect- 
ing notes with a view to publishing a book 
containing the pedigrees of the families of 
Finnie, Finney, Finny, and Fynney, with as 
much information about their history and 
origin as he can obtain. He will be glad to 
hear from any bearers of the name, and will 
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supply forms on which family and genea- 
logical information can be furnished. 
xe SF HF 

Mr. P. M. Barnard, of Dudley Road, Tun- 
bridge Wells, sends me his February catalogue 
of Tracts, Broadsides, Ballads, etc. The 
entries are arranged chronologically from 
1579 to 1840, and form a most interesting 
collection. The bulk of them belong to the 
seventeenth century, and include many rare 
and attractive items of Civil War and 
Commonwealth date. I notice the tract 
entitled 4 Seasonable Argument to Perswade 
all the Grand Juries in England, to Petition 
for a New Parliament, which bears the 
Amsterdam imprint, 1677, and the author- 
ship of which has been attributed to Andrew 
Marvell, though on insufficient evidence. It 
is a spiteful if amusing production. Mr. 
Pepys is thus attacked: ‘Samuel Pepys 
Esquire, once a Taylour, then serving man 
to the Lord Sandwitch, now Secretary to the 
Admiralty, got by Passes and other illegal 
wayes, £40,000.” On this Mr. Barnard 
aptly comments: “ Pepys, of course, was 
never a tailor, though his father was; and 
his position in the house of Lord Sandwich, 
a cousin of his father’s, was distinctly above 
that of a ‘serving man.’ The remarks of the 
author in other cases seem equally ill-natured 
and misinformed, though they are frequently 


amusing.” 
& & 


* 
The Royal Historical Society has taken 
possession of its new headquarters at 
22, Russell Square, where its large and 
growing library can be conveniently housed 
and arranged. Beneath the same roof 
the British Archzological Association, the 
Historical Association, and the American 
Historical Association, will also find a home. 
The use of the new premises was inaugurated 
on January 21, when Dr. G. W. Prothero 
read a paper on “ The Causes of the Anglo- 
German Hostilities from the Historian’s 
Point of View.” 


es & 
Messrs. Douglas and Foulis, of Castle Street, 
Edinburgh, will shortly publish Ancient 


Church Dedications in Scotland (WNon- 
Scriptural Dedications), by Mr. J. M. Mac- 
Kinlay, M.A., F.S.A., a companion volume 
to the work by the same author on Scriptural 


Church Dedications in Scotland, which 
appeared some time ago. Outstanding 
figures will be St. Margaret, the cultured 
and pious wife of King Malcolm Canmore, 
St. Columba and St. Patrick among Irish 
saints, St. Kentigern, St. Fergus, St. Cuthbert, 
and St. Thomas Becket. St. Olaf and St. 
Magnus will be the chief figures in the small 
band of Norse saints. French, Spanish, 
Italian, African, and Eastern hagiology will 
be represented, and there will be a short 
chapter on “ Obscure Saints.” 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


Sy - 


Gntiquatian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our reader's 
Jor insertion under this heading.) 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHAZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


FROM time to time the appearance of the parts of 
Orkney and Shetland Records, issued by the Viking 
Society, has been chronicled in these pages. Now the 
first eight parts have appeared in a volume, hand- 
somely cased, containing Ixv + 389 pages, priced at 
31s. 6d. net. The Records have been collected and 
edited by Mr. and Mrs, A. W. Johnston, with an 
Introduction and elaborate indexes by Mr. Johnston. 
The Introduction explains certain gaps in the con- 
tents, the Norwegian Government having offered to 
allow the Society to print a series of documents, 
ranging from 1422 to 1597, on condition that this was 
done at once. The offer was of course accepted, and 
consequently the series of documents which had been 
in course of publication was necessarily interrupted. 
The Introduction contains a valuable account of Norse 
history and institutions. The documents themselves, 
when the collection is complete, will form a most 
valuable mass of original material for the history 
of the Northern islands, a history which, as Mr. 
Johnston remarks, has not yet been accomplished. 
** So far,” he adds, “ it has been all uncertainty, with 
big gaps, and what has been written has been only 
partially derived from authentic documents, which are 
the one safe source.’’ Documents taken separately 
are but dry reading; but made accessible in such 
collections as this, carefully edited and thoroughly 
well indexed, they are invaluable, basic material for 
the historian. The Viking Society deserves the 
support of all students interested in any way in Norse 
matters; and for the hard labour they have spent 
upon the volume before us Mr. and Mrs. Johnston 
deserve special thanks, 


The new volume (vol. xi.) issued by the Parish 
Register Society of Dublin contains ‘‘ Marriage 
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Entries from the Registers of the Parishes of St. 
Andrew, St. Anne, St. Audoen, and St. Bride 
(Dublin) 1632-1800,” and is edited by Mr. D. A. 
Chart, M.A., M.R.LA. It is well printed on ex- 
cellent paper. The original intention of the Society 
was to print registers as a whole. But there is much 
force in the remark that this policy, ‘‘though very 
desirable in some ways, is open to the objections that 
it will take a very long time for its realization, and 
that a number of the names which would be thus 
printed—for instance, those of children who died 
in infancy—are of no present-day interest, and their 
publication serves no practical purpose. On the 
other hand, marriage entries, each of which contains 
two names and links together two families, are of 
particular value for the genealogist.” Of the four 
parish marriage registers here priated, two—those of 
St. Andrew and St. Anne—date practically from the 
foundation—z.e., from 1672 and 1719 respectively. 
The parishes of St. Audoen and St. Bride are of much 
earlier origin, but 1632 is the earliest date in their 
registers. St. Bride’s parish is remarkable for the 
frequency with which French names occur, which 
suggests the settlement of Huguenot refugees. The 
volume, like its predecessors, is thoroughly indexed ; 
while an appendix of considerable interest and use 
gives a reference list of occupations and descriptions. 





SAA AAA 


PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHAOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


At a meeting of the SocieTy OF ANTIQUARIES 
on December 3, Sir Arthur Evans presiding, Mr. H. 
Ling Roth, curator of the Halifax Museum, read 
a paper on ‘Bishop Blaise, Saint, Martyr, and 
Woolcombers’ Patron.” Mr. Ling Roth said that 
the interest in Bishop Blaise lay in the fact that 
he was made patron saint of British woolcombers 
about one thousand years after his martyrdom, and 
that the reason for conferring this honour on him 
remains obscure. The foreign literature relating to 
him is considerable, but unsatisfactory. In England, 
except in one parish dedicated to him, little is known 
about him. He was comprehensively patron saint of 
weavers, woolcombers, builders, masons, carpenters, 
and of swine ; he was still invoked against thunder- 
storms and against throat troubles. His cult seemed to 
have been well established in England by the year 1222, 
and he was of sufficient importance for his feast-day 
to be used as a tide mark overriding that of other 
saints. Then he was forgotten, and in popular 
estimation he was coupled with bonfires—in other 
words, with blazes ! 

Little tangible was known of the Bishop’s life, and 
the legend was discursive and incoherent. The 
soldiers of Agricola, searching for wild animals to 
combat martyrs, discovered, it was said, Blaise, 
surrounded by peaceable wild animals. They brought 
him before the Governor, ‘and on his way he made 
converts to Christianity, healed the sick, and, among 
other miracles, cured the throat of the only son of a 
poor widow, and later on, when the widow’s pig was 
carried off by a wolf, he restored the pig unharmed to 
the old woman. Several Christian women and two 
boys were brought before the Governor at the same 





time. The women’s flesh was torn with iron combs, 
and they were ultimately beheaded. Bishop Blaise 
was threatened with similar torture, and was also 
beheaded. 

In the trade guild processions and drinkings of the 
Middle Ages the patron saints were largely common 
to various guilds, and later on the patronage was 
more or less narrowed down to one guild. St. Blaise 
was a generally popular saint, and held considerable 
sway, and, like others, he became patron of one guild 
only—the woolcombers, The Reformation abolished 
these processions, but the woolcombers, on becoming 
a powerful body, revived the processions, which 
became a great institution in most districts where the 
woollen industry flourished. Ultimately they de- 
generated into feastings and drinkings, in which the 
original idea was completely lost sight of. Coming 
to an attempt to explain the association of St. Blaise 
with woolcombers, Mr. Ling Roth pointed out that 
the tool used in the Roman method of persecution 
was said to have been a ‘‘comb in the loom for 
keeping threads apart.” It is doubtful if the Romans 
ever had such a tool. Nearly all writers mixed up 
combs with cards and ‘“‘ beaters-in,” and made the 
confusion worse. Baronius appears to be the only 
author who relates that ungues, or ungule—z.e., 
claws—were used to lacerate the flesh of the victims. 
The ungula was a regular instrument of Roman 
punishment. It is probable that by combs were 
meant claws. It was, however, not the Bishop but the 
women who had their flesh torn. A tenth-century 
fresco in Rome does not show any comb laceration, 
and the first mention of such martyrdom appears 
to be in a twelfth-century Latin hymn. Artists and 
writers helped to propagate the mistakes. Summing 
up the result of his argument, Mr. Ling Roth con- 
tended that by a misunderstanding the martyrdom by 
flesh laceration had been transferred to St. Blaise, 
and by a misconception of the tools used on his 
co-martyrs he became the ‘special patron of the 
woolcombers., 

@¢ @ 
SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES. — December 10. — Sir 
Arthur Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver read a paper on the build- 
ing accounts of the City churches (parochial) erected 
by Sir Christopher Wren. Mr. Weaver described 
the complete priced bills of quantities and ledger 
accounts giving the names of all the tradesmen 
employed on Wren’s City churches, the accounts of 
the ‘‘tabernacles’’ or temporary churches set up 
after the Fire, and the general accounts showing 
sundry disbursements for Wren’s office expenses, etc., 
included in three large manuscript volumes. These 
had been lost sight of since 1725. In that year Chris- 
topher Wren, the son of the architect, gave careful 
instructions for their preservation at St. Paul’s Ca- 
thedral, but not long afterwards they came into the 
hands of a bookseller who sold them to Bishop 
Rawlinson. They have since reposed peacefully in 
the Bodleian Library, and attention has now for the 
first time been directed to their contents. They make 
it possible to identify the workmanship of all the 
City Churches, and the rates of payment for every 
kind of craftsmanship. They enaliaie the student 
also to many of the assistants who worked with Wren, 
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and altogether throw a flood of light on the building 
practice of his time. 

Mr. P. M. Johnston exhibited some pieces of 
stained glass from Tonge Church, Kent.—A¢heneum, 


December 19. 
“s+ 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES. — December 17.— St. 
Hercules Read, V.P., in the chair. 

Mr. G. E. Jeffery, Local Secretary for Cyprus, com- 
municated a paper on “‘ Rock-Cutting and Tomb Archi- 
tecture in Cyprus.” The paper dealt first with the 
quarries and quarry tools of ancient Cyprus, and 
showed that similar tooling and methods of work were 
adopted in the rock-cut tombs. The tombs considered 
were—(1) Caves and chambers of the Bronz2 Age; 
(2) Greeco-Phcenician rock-hewn chambers and built 
tombs; (3) Greco-Roman built tombs and rock- 
hewn ‘“‘kokim” (z¢., long, narrow recesses to take 
the coffin) ; and (4) Byzantine rock-hewn chambers, 
which were frequently situated in quarries. Among 
examples of these various tombs to which the author 
drew attention were the corbel-vaulted tomb at Lar- 
naca; the tomb at Yamassos, with carpentry imitated 
in stone; the tomb at New Paphos, with Doric 
facades; the “ Annunciation Chapel” at Larnaca ; 
the ‘‘ Prison of St. Catharine ” near Famagusta ; and 
the rock-hewn chapel of Acheiropoiétou at Lam- 

usa. 

Professor J. L. Myres read a note on “‘ The ‘ Prison 
of St. Catharine’ at Salamis,” in Cyprus. This is 
an ancient-built tomb, partly below ground, with 
barrel-vaulted chamber, lateral doorway with stone 
portcullis, and side-chamber cut in one block of 
stone, and roofed with another. Ohnefalsch-Richter’s 
publication in Journal of Hellenic Studies, 1883, is 
now supplemented by observations and trenching in 
1913. The descent to the doorway has been cleared 
and protected; the modern entrance, through a 
breach in the north wall, has been freed from obstruc- 
tions; and some architectural features have been 
revealed by dissection of the surface soil. The profile 
of the lower part of the superstructure has been re- 
covered. The date of the monument is still not 
certain, but the probability increases that it is not 
early, and the two rock-hewn chamber tombs im- 
mediately adjacent are certainly late Roman.— 


Atheneum, January 2. 
~ 


At the December meeting of the SUNDERLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN SocigtTy, Rabbi Dr. Salis Daiches 
delivered a lecture entitled ‘“‘An Historical Sketch 
of the Hebrew Congregation in Sunderland.” He 
mentioned that, though Jews had settled in the 
neighbourhood early in the eighteenth century, they 
did not possess a house of worship until about the 
year 1800, and that as early as 1832 there was a 
age Alderman of Sunderland in the person of 
r. Levy, of Havelock House. 
@ a) bd) 
The first meeting of the session for the year 1914-15 
of the SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND was, 
by the courtesy of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, 
held in the rooms of the latter Society last night—the 
Hon, John Abercromby, LL.D., President, in the 
chair. The first communication, by Professor W. J. 





Watson, LL.D., continued researches, previously 
published, in regard to a class of small circular struc- 
tures with an interior diameter averaging about 
60 feet, built of dry stone, the remains of which 
exist in the basins of the Lyon, Upper Tay, Tummel, 
Braan, and in the reighbourhood of Dalmally, in 
North-East Lorne. Professor Watson described the 
excavation of one of these fortlets near Borenich, on 
the side of Loch Tummel. No chambers were found 
in the wall; a few relics were recovered, and these 
were of such a character as to indicate an Iron Age 
occupation. The second communication, by Mr. 
James Ritchie, corresponding member of the Society, 
furnished information regarding early sculptured 
stones, many of which were hitherto unrecorded, at 
Banchory House, Mill of Crathes, Balhaggardy, and 
other places in Aberdeenshire. In the third com- 
munication Mr. Angus Graham of Skipness reported 


the partial excavation of a small fort at Dun Breac, 


Skipness. The few relics recovered also indicated its 
occupation during Iron Age times. A number of 
donations and purchases were intimated ; among the 
former were some pieces of Roman Samian ware, 
found in a kitchen-midden in Lewis. The most 
interesting objects among the latter were three oval 
Viking brooches of brass from Orkney.—Scotsman, 
December 15. 
5 


At a meeting of the BRIGHTON AND Hove ARCH0- 
LOGICAL CLUB on December 15, Mr. Herbert S. 
Toms read a brief paper introducing a new suggestion 
as to the use of prehistoric hammerstones. It was 
that they might have been used for shaping grain 
rubbers and querns out of sandstone and other rocks. 
This suggestion emanated from Mrs. M. E. Cunning- 
ton, of Devizes, In her paper two words cropped 
up, ** sarsen” and ‘‘quern.’’ The former was another 
name for the grey sandstone which occurred so fre- 
quently on the downs around Brighton, and mixed 
up with the drifts in our valleys. There must be 
thousands of hammerstones scattered over an area of 
afew acres. They were all either of flint or sarsen, 
and the former were the most common. Thesmallest 
measured 6 inches, and the largest 13 inches, in cir- 
cumference, but these were exceptional, the majority 
being from 8 inches to 10 inches. It was ——— 
that they had been used in the preparation of clay, 
and in crushing flint, etc., to mix with the clay for 
making pottery, but no evidence of pottery having 
been made on the spot was found. They would 
agree that the observations of Mrs. Cunnington were 
particularly interesting. Her discovery of a Late 
Celtic site, through walking across a ploughed field, 
was another remarkable instance of the value of the 
trained eye, and one of the principal objects of their 
club was to train the eye. A discussion followed, 
after which Mr. W. J. Jacobs presented an admirably- 
prepared paper on Middle Brow Earthworks and 
Ditchling Beacon. Afterwards an exhibition of ham- 
merstones was held. In connection with Mr. J. 
Jacobs’s paper, special votes of thanks were accorded 
to Mr. Heywood Sumner, F.S.A. (author of Zarth- 
works of Cranbourne Chase), for his special contri- 
bution of plan and sections of a twin disc barrow near 
Brockenhurst ; to the Rev. R. Turing Bruce and Mr. 
Frank Adams, for the trouble they had taken in 
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securing sections across one of the very fine disc 
barrows on Oakley Down, near Handley, Dorset ; 
also to Mr. C. H. Marshall, of 41, Buckingham Road, 
for presenting a dumpy level. 
~ « 6 

A meeting of the PreHistoric Society oF East 
ANGLIA was held on December 14, the President 
(Mr. J. Reid Moir) in the chair. Mr. Moir gave his 
Presidential Address, ‘‘ On the Further Discoveries of 
Flint Implements of Man beneath the base of the 
Red Crag of Suffolk,” illustrating his remarks by a 
number of specimens. In describing the excavations 
he had conducted in South-East Suffolk, Mr. Moir 
stated that the ‘‘ detritus-bed”’ in whick. the flint im- 
plements were found occurred chiefly in depressions 
in the surface of the underlying London Clay, and it 
was inferred from the presence of the humanly-flaked 
flints and remains of land animals and plants that 
the deposit was largely formed from the débris of an 
ancient land-surface which existed upon the London 
Clay before its submergence beneath the waters of 
the Pliocene sea, and there was evidence that it 
enjoyed a condition of comparative tranquillity, as 
proved by the presence of numerous Sint implements 
exhibiting very few signs of rolling by water, or in- 
cipient cones of percussion. From the presence of 
two distinct patinas on flaked surfaces of the same 
implement, it was suggested that two periods of 
human workmanship were represented. The sub- 
Red-Crag implements comprised scrapers, borers, 
rubbers, pointed implements for use in the hand, 
flakes (very rare), which, with the rostro-carinate 
specimens, constituted a definite human ‘‘ industry.”’ 
A bone found beneath the crag near Woodbridge 
also exhibited a curious hollow at one end, which 
could not well have been produced by any natural 
means, and which would be well adapted for use as 
a hollow scraper. 

Miss Nina Layard, F.L.S., exhibited selected types 
of surface implements from her collection. These in- 
cluded tanged flints, gravers, planes, angled gravers, 
chisel-like forms, three-limbed tools, double scrapers, 
shouldered knives, flake implements, and various 
types of borers, as well as various tools of the same 
forms from districts far apart. She also described 
the evolution of the tanged arrow-head. 

Mr. J. G. Marsden sent a note on a workshop floor 
near Porthcurno, Cornwall. On two small patches he 
had found about 1,500 implements of flint and chert, 
many of them of recognized Paleolithic ‘‘ cave” 
types. Mrs. R. B. Caton sent for exhibition bones 
and potsherds from a kitchen-midden at Great Faken- 
ham, Suffolk. The bones were of horse, ox, and 
sheep, and the pottery fragments dated from the 
first and second century A.D. There were also frag- 
ments of walling or plaster work of Roman date. Mr. 
J. Cox sent for exhibition implements found in glacial 
gravel at Gresham, and derived from the basement 
bed of the Norwich Crag. Miss Edith Henderson 
sent a description of the opening of a barrow on Salt- 
house Heath, containing a cremated interment of the 


Bronze Age. 

s @% 
At the December meeting of the LANCASHIRE AND 
CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, Mr, W. Harrison 


VOL. XI. 


in the chair, Mr. W. Charlton read a paper on “Card 
Money,” and exhibited a large number of interesting 
specimens. He observed that card money is a kind 
of currency seldom referred to in numismatic or 
antiquarian records, and in most cases when men- 
tioned it is merely in some passing allusion to its 
occasional existence. It may be regarded as closely 
allied to bank-notes, but there is much difference 
between the two. Bank-notes as used in commercial 
transactions are promissory notes payable to bearer on 
demand, whilst card money was issued chiefly by 
private individuals, and circulated locally in place of 
the smaller denominations of metallic currency, or 
were issued in cases of emergency. Mr, Charlton 
then enumerated places in which he had noted this 
kind of currency to have been in use. He began with 
China, where card or felted paper money is stated, 
according to the records of that country, to have been 
in use so far back as A.D. 605 to 613, on account of a 
great scarcity of metal. In Japan it was also in use 
at an early period ; even during the last century such 
money was current, and Mr, Charlton exhibited 
specimens, In Holland during the sixteenth century 
stamped leather and cardboard for small amounts of 
5, 10, 20, and 30 stuivers was issued at Leyden, 
during the great struggle of the Dutch for freedom 
from the Spanish yoke, and specimens of these notes 
were also shown. Similar money was issued in Poland 
when the Poles fought for independence from the 
Russians and Prussians in the eighteenth century. 
One of the examples exhibited was dated 1794. 

During the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-71 the 
French town of Langres issued card money for 
amounts of 1, 2, 5, 10, 20, and 50 francs. In 
America card notes for various amounts were issued 
in the British Colonies of the North American States 
before the War of Independence ; of these Mr. Charlton 
showed numerous specimens. The metallic currency 
of the period was of a mixed character, English, 
Spanish, Dutch, Portuguese, and French coins being 
in circulation, and therefore some of the notes were 
consequently issued for certain weights of silver—viz., 
‘*I7 pennyweights and 2 grains of plate, or six 
shillings,” and dated December 31, 1768. It was 
not until 1792 that the United States Mint was 
established, and a uniform rate of currency adopted, 

In Great Britain at the beginning of the last century 
much public inconvenience was caused by the great 
scarcity of silver coin, and in the year 1808 the over- 
seers of the poor in Birmingham issued both leather 
and card notes for 5s, and 2s. 6d, as substitutes for 
silver. Worcester issued card tokens for 2s. 6d. in 
1811. Ireland in the early part of the eighteenth 
century issued card notes, of which specimens were 
shown, and in the Isle of Man they were extensively 
used from 1805 to 1817. Dr. Ciay, in the Manx 
Society’s Transactions for 1869, vol. xvii., has 
given a very full description of them. The cards 
were extremely numerous, so much so as to justify 
the motto ‘‘Every man his own banker,” which 
appeared on one issue by John Lewellyn, a lawyer 
and high bailiff of Peel. 

During the siege of Khartoum, General Gordon 
issued cards for the value of 1,000 piastres, or £10 
English, and similar siege money for small amounts 
was issued by the Administration officers. In con- 
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cluding his very interesting paper, Mr. Charlton 
observed: ‘‘ Card money has no doubt been used on 
many other occasions, for in cases of emergency people 
of all times have been compelled to resort to the use 
of any suitable materials within reach as a temporary 
substitute for money, and used amongst themselves for 
the purchase or exchange of many commodities.” 
Mr. Charlton’s large collection of specimens brought 
for examination by the members was much appreciated. 
Other. members had also brought objects more or less 
relating to the subject of the paper. 
ad) at I 

The first winter meeting of the DoRsET FIELD CLUB 
was held on December 8, Mr. Nelson Richardson pre- 
siding. Many exhibitions of considerable interest 
were made. Captain Acland read interesting and 
valuable notes on the excavations on the walls at 
Dorchester made in 1911 and 1912, when the surface- 
water heading was driven down the South Walks and 
the Salisbury Walk. No systematic research into the 
construction of the Roman defences of Durnovaria 
has ever beenattempted. So Mr. Moule complained 
some twenty years ago. We know, of course, that 
Dorchester was provided with a wall on three sides, 
and on part of the fourth side, and it is generally 
stated that the avenues and walks are on the site of 
the walls. We are, however, still ignorant of the 
details of the scheme of fortification, and have to be 
content with such facts as are accidentally revealed 
when excavations in suitable positions are undértaken. 
It is therefore important that every such incident 
should be recorded. An occasion of this sort arose 
in 1911-12, when a surface-water conduit was con- 
structed on the east and south of the town, the pi 
being laid under Salisbury Walk, South Walks, and 
Bowling Alley Walk. Owing to the kindness of the 
Borough Surveyor, he was enabled to make frequent 
examinations of the cutting, and obtained from him a 
number of sections, measured and drawn, at such 
intervals as seemed desirable as the work progressed. 
They are kept in the Dorset County Museum Library, 
in the Dorset Album, vol. i., part ii. Commencing 
on the east side of the town in Salisbury Walk, 
which, he mig t mention, were formerly called ‘‘ the 
Great Walls,” solid chalk was reached at a depth of 
from 3 feet to 5 feet, the upper surface of the chalk 
being horizontal and covered by a seam of the ancient 
turf line. On turning into South Walks, a section 
opposite Culliford Road showed an entirely different 
sequence of soils. There was no loose chalk, no 
ancient turf line, and solid chalk was not reached till 
11 feet of loose dark-coloured soil had been removed. 
This feature remained in view, though altering gradu- 
ally, till the cutting had Acland Road, where 
the sloping surface of solid chalk had disappeared, 
showing that the site of the ditch had been left. On 
approaching South Street the ground appeared to have 
been more disturbed, and at a depth of 10 feet 6 inches 
he picked out of the loose brown soil two good frag- 
ments of thick Roman brick. A little farther on there 
were rough courses of stones without mortar, but pre- 
senting the appearance of foundations. They were 
seen first on the northern, or inner, side of the cutting. 
Between South Street and Trinity Street the drainage 
cutting revealed once more the inner slope of the 
ancient ditch, and there also appeared on the southern 


side a secondary trench, in some points similar to the 
‘*seventeenth-century trench” seen across the entrance 
of Maumbury Rings. It was V-shaped, 7 feet wide 
at the top, and 1 foot 6 inches at a depth of 7 feet. 
It did not seem to be a part of the Roman defences. 
From Trinity Street to West Walks the drainage work 
was for the most part carried out by tunnelling. On 
the east the wall was on the site of Salisbury Walk ; 
on the south the present avenues and walks occupy 
the position of the ancient ditch, the wall lying more 
to the north ; while on the west the wall was on the 
site of the West Walks and Colliton Walks. But the 
most noteworthy features are those revealed at the 
extremities of the southern defence, where two parallel 
outlying banks of chalk were found beyond the main 
ditch. They are probably the remains of the ram- 
parts described by an early writer, who states that 
‘* Dorchester was anciently encompassed by a high 
and thick wall of stone, beyond which, again, were two 
ramparts of earth 1,700 paces in length.” This mea- 
surement is about the equivalent of the east, south, 
and west boundaries of the ancient city, but such 
additional lines of defence are most unusual in fortifi- 
cations constructed by the Romans, and deserve 
further consideration. 

Other papers read were ‘* A Dorset Worthy: Wil- 
liam Stone, Royalist and Divine (1615-1685),” by 
the Rev. Canon Fletcher; ‘* Some Old Village Jokes 
and Games in the Blackmore Vale,” by Mr. E. A. 
Rawlence ; and ‘‘ Early Man in Dorset,’’ by the Rev. 
H. Shaen Solly. 


The annual meeting of subscribers to the BriTISH 
ScHooL AT Romg, held at the rooms of the Society 
of Antiquaries on Tuesday, the 8th instant, had a 
crowded attendance, Professor Reid, who took the 
chair, adverted to the peculiar circumstances under 
which this year’s meeting was held, circumstances 
visibly illustrated by the attendance of the Secretary 
in military uniform, but urged that they were justified 
in keeping up archeological studies, the value of 
which would remain after the War was over ; and Sir 
F. Pollock, in moving one of the formal resolutions, 
hoped that next year one ancient superstition would 
be found to have vanished—the superstition that any 
paradox in archzeological theory merited serious con- 
sideration provided that it was expressed in sufficiently 
bad German and with sufficient insolence of manner. 
The meeting really (though not formally so announced) 
represented only the “ Faculty of Archzology, History, 
and Letters,’’ of the British School at Rome, which 
is now fortunately established on a wider basis, and 
has become also a School of Architecture, Sculpture, 
and Painting, based on Roman study. But the report 
showed that a great deal of valuable archeological 
work has been carried on during the past year, and 
especially that Dr. Ashby, the Director, hopes to be 
able to bring to a conclusion, during the present 
winter, his work on the fascinating subject of the 
ancient Roman aqueducts, which he has been prose- 
cuting in so thorough a manner, and some of his 
researches in which were published at length in the 
Builder some years ago, accompanied by plans, 
sketches, and photographs. Mrs. Strong, the As- 
sistant Director, has giving special attention to 
the remains of painted decorations in the still existing 
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lower stories and vaults of the mass of important 
dwelling-houses which once crowded the Palatine. 
In some cases vaults, difficult of access and long 
ignored, have been found to have walls or ceilings 
covered with elaborate painted decorations, sufficiently 
preserved to give the general design and much of the 
detail. A lecture on this subject by Mrs. Strong, 
with lantern illustrations, formed the main attraction 
of the meeting. To hear Mrs. Strong lecture is always 
an intellectual treat ; to an accurate knowledge of her 
subject she adds an unusual capacity for clear and 
lucid verbal exposition; and of the archeological 
interest of her illustrations there could be no ques- 
tion. But archzology is one thing, art is another. 
It is interesting to find that a palatial Roman dining- 
room was decorated with wall-paintings of slaves 
waiting at table or bringing in the dinner, but what 
would be thought of a mo iern dining-room decorated 
with wall-paintings of the waiters? When Mrs. Strong 
asks us (as she did) to regard some of these decorations 
as suggestive for modern design, we can only reply 
that they show that interiors of the early Empire 
were covered with a style of decoration that can only 
be described as crude, vulgar, and commonplace ; 
interesting as records, but the last kind of thing to 
imitate.— Zhe Builder, December 18, 


a a a 

Other meetings have been those of the VIKING 
SocieTy on January 7, when Mrs. H. W. Bannon 
exhibited “* Water-Colour Sketches of Iceland,” show- 
ing some sites of historical interest ; the SOCIETY OF 
BIBLICAL ARCHAOLOGY on January 20, when Dr. 
Pinches read ‘‘ Notes on the Ancestor Worship of 
the Babylonians”; the CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL 
Society on December 8; the BRISTOL AND GLOU- 
CESTERSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL Society at Glou- 
cester on December 9, when Mr. H. Stratton Davis 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Eighteenth-Century Architec- 
ture of Gloucester,” with lautern illustrations; the 
HALIFAX ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY in January, when 
. Mr. W. B. Crump gave a lantern lecture on ‘‘ Farm 
Life in a Moorland Parish”; and the WoRCESTER- 
SHIRE ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY on January 11, 
when Mr. G. Embrey lectured on ‘‘ The Story of 
the Abbey of St. Peter and Cathedral Church at 


Gloucester.” 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.} 


Op RoaDs AND EARLY ABBEYS. By Annie L, Lee. 
With Introduction by T. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A. 
London: LZiliot Stock, 1914. Crown 8vo., 
pp. x+145. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

This is a discursive little book written with infec- 
tious enthusiasm. There is little about ‘‘early 
abbeys” in it, but much concerning the dedications 


of several well-known London churches. In such 
chapters as St. Giles and his Memories; Memories of 
St. Anne; St. Pancras-in-the-Fields ; St. Katherine 
of the Wheel, Miss Lee is at her best. Her stories 
of legend and tradition are well narrated and make 
pleasant reading. The book is not intended for 
students, but it captures and transmits some of the 
charm of antiquity. As Mr. Ordish says in his grace- 
fully worded introduction : “‘ It is a book of memories 
and legends. It may exasperate the student by its 
inattention to textbook details, but it will charm all 
who love the aroma and the sympathy of the times 
that have been and are no more, save in memory and 
in human story.” A little more care would have pre- 
vented one or two regrettable slips. On p. 104, 
‘© 1866” should be “1846.’’ The United Service 
Club is not in St. James’s Street (p. 120, note). O 
p. 138, by “ century” in the sixth line ‘* millennium ” 
is apparently intended. There is a real ‘‘ howler” 
on p. 134, where Southey is represented as ‘‘ court- 
ing’’ his own son-in-law’s daughter! The author’s 
zeal occasionally outruns her discretion. As she 
writes from a Roman Catholic point of view, her 
remarks and adjectives on sundry pages will be irri- 
tating to some and amusing to others of her readers, 
according to their respective temperaments ; but she 
really should have refrained from repeating (p. 65), 
as if it were true, the old, silly, lying story of how 
the ‘* Protestant clergy '’ made themselves Bishops at 
a tavern in Cheapside ! 
x *k* * 
DEDICATIONS AND PATRON SAINTS OF ENGLISH 
CuuRCHES: Ecclesiastical Symbolism, Saints 
and their Emblems. By Francis Bond, M.A. 
With 252 illustrations. London: Humphrey 
Milford, 1914: Demy 8vo., pp. xvi + 343. 
Price 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Bond, whose industry is indefatigable, has 
added yet another volume to his comely series of 
books on Church Art in English Churches. There is 
not much of absolute originality in these 350 pages, 
but genuine ecclesiologists, as well as a large section 
of the general reading public, may well be grateful for 
such a store of interesting information on a fascinating 
subject. We are quite inclined to agree with the 
author when he states, in the initial sentence of his 
preface, that ‘‘ This book should be pleasant to read, 
for it has been pleasant to write.” 

Both the idea of the book and its execution have 
been chiefly based upon Miss Arnold-Forster’s labo- 
rious work in three volumes, entitled Studies in 
Church Dedications, which was first published in 1899. 
An elaborate classified bibliography of the whole sub- 
ject, though certainly not quite complete, comes at 
the beginning of the book, and shows the consider- 
able variety of sources from which these have 
been compiled. Mr. Bond once more shows a 
rare gift inthe assimilation of a diversity of material, 
whilst he adds considerably to the value of the book 
by his vigorous and at times pungent generaliza- 
tions. With the readable and healthy tone of his 
comments we usually find ourselves fully in accord, 
but we think it would have shown better taste had 
the chapter entitled ‘‘ Criteria of the Crediblity of 
the Legends of the Saints” been omitted, Any dis- 
cussion on such a mystery as the date at which Chris- 
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tian miracles ceased can scarcely escape contact with 
the infinitely more serious question as to the credi- 
bility of the miracles of either the Old or New Tes- 
tament, or of the sub-Apostolic age. Such matters 
had much better be left in the hands of devout theo- 
logians. 

It. must always be remembered that neither Miss 
Arnold-Forster nor Mr. Bond has produced any com- 
plete or conclusive list of old English church dedica- 
tions. To produce such a list on an authoritative 
basis involves the infinitely laborious task of con- 
sulting the whole of the vast mass of pre-Reforma- 
tion wills, a task that has only been attempted with 
regard to two or three counties. The medieval 
testator almost invariably mentioned the particular 
church or churchyard where he wished his body to 
be buried, particularizing it under the name of the 
saint to which it was dedicated. Wherever sucha 
search has been made in a particular district, as in 
Northamptonshire, Derbyshire, or parts of Yorkshire, 
it invariably happens that a number of careless and 
comparatively modern guesses at dedications * have 
had to be corrected. 

The part of the book which will prove most useful 
and helpful to the church visitor, as well as to the 
student of sculpture, pictorial art, painted glass, ala- 
baster, ivories and the like, is that which deals with 
the emblems of the saints. 

The wealth of the illustrations and their nature 
merit distinct praise. There are many old friends 
amongst them, such as those borrowed from Parker’s 
Calendar of the English Church, but a large number 
of others, taken from original sources, occur for the 
first time. 

x k x 
ANGLO-SAXON CHURCH ARCHITECTURE IN SUSSEX, 
By H. L. Jessep, Colonel, R.E. With 23 illus- 
trations. Winchester: Warren and Son, Lid. ; 
London: Simpkin and Co., Ltd. [1914]. Crown 
8vo., pp. 62. Price 2s. 

All archzologists will agree with the opening re- 
mark in the preface to this useful little book : 
‘* There is a great need for the publication of a handy 
volume dealing seréatim with all the known examples 
of Anglo-Saxon church architecture in England.” And, 
judging from the work before us, we should wish that 
Colonel Jessep would undertake it. At all events, we 
trust that the compiler will bear in mind the Colonel’s 
caution (p. 25), that *‘there seems to have been a 
tendency of late among English archeologists to jump 
too hastily to the conclusion that, because some par- 
ticular feature, whether arch, doorway, or window, 
has some appearance of Saxon workmanship, a pre- 
Conquest date may be assigned to the existing fabric 
of the original church, whereas, in default of other 
evidence, an early Norman date is much more 
probable, and in Sussex especially this is likely to be 
the case.” In a former publication Colonel Jessep 
gave us Wotes on Pre-Conquest Church Architecture 
2 Hampshire and Surrey. Now he deals with 
Sussex. Ina brief Introduction, written with singular 
clearness, the author gives a short account of Anglo- 
Saxon architecture, and discusses the details peculiar 
to it in the tenth and eleventh centuries, these 
characteristic details being summarized as ‘“‘ long-and- 
short work ; double windows with mid-wall shafts ; 


double-splayed windows ; pilaster strips ; strip-work 
surrounding openings; and comparatively tall and 
narrow loop windows splayed internally.” Coming 
to Sussex, Colonel Jessep considers that, of the 315 old 
churches remaining in the county, 15 contain features 
of undoubted Saxon date—pre-eminent being Bosham, 
Sompting and Worth—19 are possibly of pre-Con- 
quest date, and 10 are ‘‘ probably of post-Conquest 
origin, though they contain some features which might 
be the work of Saxon masons.” He then proceeds to 
consider each of these 44 churches in detail, and 
to note their Saxon, or possibly Saxon, features. It 
is abundantly clear that these detailed notes are the 
fruit of a most careful and competent personal ex- 
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BOSHAM CHURCH : WEST WALL OF NAVE. 


amination, and they therefore deserve the attention of 
all who are interested in our ancient church fabrics. 
And, by the way, we would specially commend to the 
authorities of Worth Church Colonel Jessep’s remarks 
upon the danger to the fabric of that most interesting 
old church involved in the continual spreading of the 
insidious ivy over its walls (p. 46). The most com- 
petent archeologists will disagree with one another 
and with Colonel Jessep, as the latter states quite 
candidly, as to the results of the classification which 
he has adopted ; but every student will recognize the 
care and fairness with which the author has described 
the features of each church here discussed. The 
excellent photographic illustrations, though small, are 
most useful helps to the reader, The booklet is well 
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printed, and issued in stiff covers of comely appearance 
at a very reasonable price. We cordially commend it 
to all archzeologists and church antiquaries, especially 
to those of Sussex. We are courteously permitted to 
reproduce two of the illustrations, both of Bosham 
Church. The first shows the western wall of the 
nave. ‘* The tower-arch is a Norman reconstruction, 
but the joints are Saxon and show long-and-short 
work. Above it, at a height of 18 feet from the floor 
level, there is a large triangular-headed opening, also 
with long-and-short work in the jambs. This must 
have been a doorway (which could only have been 
reached by a ladder) giving access to a chamber 
(perhaps a priest’s residence) in the tower, or possibly 





BOSHAM CHURCH: NORTH SIDE OF TOWER. 


it opened on to a west gallery. On its south side 
a small rectangular opening would have afforded a 
view of the interior of the church from this chainber. 
Twelve feet above the doorway there is a round-headed 
opening, which, judging from the height (29 feet) of 
the nave walls, gave access to the space between 
an upper and lower roof.” The second illustration 
shows the exterior of the tower. Colonel Jessep 
thinks the round-headed openings in the lower stages 
may have been originally of Anglo-Saxon date, but 
that they seem to have been re-formed in Norman 
time and later. ‘In the third stage,’’ he continues, 
**on the north face, a modern two-light window has 
been inserted into an Anglo-Saxon double opening, of 
which there remain the voussoirs and abaci, and 


jambs with long-and-short work ; the capital which 

belonged to the central baluster shaft of the Saxon 

window rests on the top of the inserted window, and 
is formed of Roman tiles; the old work has been 

a good deal renovated.” 

x kx * 

THE HIsTORY OF BEAMINSTER. By Richard Hine. 
With forty illustrations and maps. Taunton: 
Barnicott and Fearce, 1914. Royal 8vo., 
pp. xii+ 471. Price 20s. net. 

A gracious old-world place is Beaminster, not- 
withstanding the fact that most of its houses are 
comparatively modern, owing to the frequency with 
which fires have ravaged the town. It owes much of 
its charm to its distance—six miles—from the railway. 
The writer visited Beaminster some years ago and 
revelled in its peaceful, old-fashioned atmosphere, 
and enjoyed the quaint incongruity of its houses and 
their informal grouping ; but his chief memory is of 
the grand golden-brown, much adorned and enriched 
tower of its church. This tower, as Sir Frederick 
Treves truly says in his Highways and Byways in 
Dorset, is worth a pilgrimage to see. Another feature, 
not mentioned by Sir Frederick, is the little set of 
almshouses near the church, their front half hidden 
by the high ground of the churchyard. This ‘‘God’s 
House,” as an inscription calls it, was built and 
endowed by Sir John Strode of Parnham, in 1630. 
Beaminster is set in the middle of beautiful country. 
The earthworks on rieighbouring heights link it with 
early British times. The fine Tudor mansions of 
Parnham and Mapperton, together with smaller 
manor-houses such as Pilsdon, Childhay and Melplash, 
which are now farmhouses, all in the near neighbour- 
hood of the town, are suggestive of later aspects of 
lucal history. Altogether Beaminster is a town of 
singular attractiveness, and Mr. Hine deserves warm 
thanks for the handsome volume—printed and pro- 
duced in the excellent style associated with the name 
of the Wessex Press—in which he has set forth its 
history. Mr. Hine touches lightly on the earlier 
history of the town, but on other points he is full and 
Etecise. Mr. J. Lane Kitson supplies a good chapter 
on ‘‘The Manors and Copyholds” and ‘‘ Inclosure 
of Commons ”’—there are three manors in the parish 
—with lists of lords and stewards of the manors, and 
extracts from the Court Rolls. Mr. Hine, we are 
glad to see, makes good use of the churchwardens’ 
accounts in his chapter on the church. He also deals 
faithfully with the unwarrantable removal of the very 
ancient font, which has since completely disappeared, 
at the “‘ restoration ’’ in 1862. Other aspects of local 
history—Nonconformity ; the many disastrous fires ; 
local friendly societies, charities and industries ; the 
parish chest, with more extracts from the church- 
wardens’ accounts ; inns and taverns ; the watchmen 
and parish constables ; coaches, schools, and much 
else—all receive adequate treatment. Indeed, some 
of these matters of purely local interest, especially 
their recent history, receive a somewhat dispropor- 
tionate amount of attention. The detail, however, 
will no doubt appeal strongly to the local subscribers, 
A noteworthy chapter is from the able pen of Mr. 
A. M. Broadley. Under the title of ‘* Beaminster 
and its ‘ Worthiness’” he gives an account of “‘ certain 
people of importance in their day” who were either 
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born in or closely associated with the town. Among 

these worthies are Bishop Spratt and Vice-Admiral 

Sir Samuel Hood. Despite some inequalities of 

treatment and an excess of detail in respect of one 

or two subjects, the book is a worthy contribution to 

Dorset history. Beaminsterians, who may well be 

fond of their charming old town, will be glad to pos- 

sess it, while it should also appeal to all who live in, 
or are in any way interested in, the delightful county of 

Dorset. The numerous illustrations are well chosen 

and well produced. The enclosure maps and the 

1870 photographs are of special interest. The church 

figures in several plates, but no photograph can re- 

produce the lovely colouring of the magnificent tower. 
*x* *k * 

THE BooK oF TALISMANS, AMULETS AND ZODIACAI, 
Gems. By W.T.and Kate Pavitt. With coloured 
frontispiece and 10 plates. London: Willtam 
Rider and Son, Lid., 1914. Demy 8vo., 
pp. xx + 292. Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The notion that gems and minerals possess peculiar 
‘*virtues’’ and mystic powers is of such venerable 
antiquity that its origin is lost in the mists of fable. 
Herodotus left a number of curious statements about 
the properties of mineral substances, and Plato main- 
tained that precious stones were endowed with an 
element of life subject to astral influences. Without 
accepting the beliefs implied by Mr. and Mrs. Pavitt, 
who seem to claim scientific foundation for many 
ancient superstitions, the Antiguary must neverthe- 
less admit that the lore of ‘‘ Talismans, Amulets, 
and Zodiacal Gems,” forms an extremely interesting 
chapter in the history of human credulity. 

The Egyptians, Chinese, Japanese, Thibetans, 
Indians, Arabians, Etruscans and Greeks, and even 
the hard-headed and practical Romans, and ascetic 
Early Christians, clung to a belief in the occult as 
well as the symbolic significance of amulets. Mr. 
Pavitt’s drawings—from authentic examples in the 
British Museum and elsewhere—range from prehis- 
toric symbols like the swastika of the Neolithic period 
to such talismans as the popular medizeval ‘‘ cramp 
rings” which used to be hallowed by the Kings of 
England. 

An excellent index increases the utility of the 
book, but the bibliography might advantageously 
be enlarged in future editions. In the twelve chapters 
on Zodiacal influences, the authors hold a brief 
for astrological theories which were maintained in 
alchemical works even as late as the time of Charles II 
and the founding of the Royal Society, but which the 
plain man of to-day regards as merely fantastic. The 
concluding chapter gives lucid instructions how to 
distinguish between real and artificial gems, and the 
book should thus be of interest to the gem collector 
as well as to the antiquary and to the general reader. 
Admirably printed in large type, the volume is agree- 
able to look at and light to handle. 

x & * 

From the Government Printing Bureau, Ottawa, we 

have received No. 9 of the Archives Publications issued 

under the authority of the Canadian Government. 

This is vol. i.—a second volume will follow—of 

The Canadian North-West: Its Early Development 

and Legislative Records ; Minutes of the Councils of 


the Red River Colony and the Northern Department 
of Rupert’s Land, edited by Professor E. H. Oliver, 
of the University of Saskatchewan. In this sub- 
stantial volume of nearly 700 pages, pp. I-13I are 
occupied by a summarized narrative of pioneer legis- 
lation and of the progress of Constitutional Develop- 
ment in the Prairie Provinces, from 1670 to the 
present time. The remainder of the volume contains 
the documents on which the narrative is founded. 
These begin with the Royal Charter incorporating 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, 1670, and include 
Grants, Instructions, Minutes of Councils, Letters, 
Memorials, and a great variety of other papers, down 
to the Albert Act and the Saskatchewan Act, both 
of 1905. The Canadian Government is rendering 
excellent service by these Archive Publications, 
They provide the raw material for which future 
historians will be very grateful ; while to Canadians 
of the present day, as well as to the many at home 
who take a deep interest in the progress of the great 
Dominion across the Atlantic, they help to form 
a picture of growth and development of the greatest 
importance. With the volume is issued, in a separate 
cover, a set of six valuable maps, which illustrate in 
a graphic manner the story told by the documents. 
These maps are Partie de la Nouvelle France, by 
Hubert Jaillot, 1685; District of Assiniboia, 1911 ; 
North America, by J. Arrowsmith, 1858; Part of the 
North-West Territory including the Province of 
Manitoba, 1875 ; Manitoba and North-West Territory, 
1905; and Manitoba, Saskatchewan, Alberta, 1912. 
* % 
The latest publication (No. 100 T.) of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum is a Guide to the Bayeux 
Tapestry (price 6d.). The Textiles Department of 
the Museum contains two copies of the Tapestry, and 
a full-size photographic reproduction, coloured by 
hand, is exhibited on the walls of the gallery num- 
bered 79 on the first floor. There is thus ample and 
convenient opportutity for the study of the famous 
Tapestry by those who are unable to see the original 
work at Bayeux, and the Museum authorities have 
been well advised in issuing this cheap and useful 
Guide. It describes the scenes, gives a history of 
the Tapestry, and reproduces the Latin inscriptions 
with English translations. There are also eleven 
plates reproducing scenes from the Tapestry, with a 
descriptive and explanatory note on each. A brief 
bibliography and an index complete the pamphlet. 
* kK * 

Mr. T. Harrison Myres, F.R.I.B.A., of Lea Lodge, 
Preston, has issued in a quarto-sized pamphlet his 
‘* Story of the Windmill,” reprinted from the Preston 
Guardian. The title is much too wide for the 
contents. The history of the windmill has been 
thoroughly treated in Zhe History of Corn-Milling, 
by Messrs. R. Bennett and J. Elton. Mr. Myres’s 
p2mphlet contains only a few paragraphs on the 
general subject, but he describes briefly the various 
windmills that were once to be found, and in some 
cases are still standing, in or near Preston and in 
neighbouring parts of Lancashire. These historical 
and descriptive notes are useful and well deserve pre- 
servation, though perhaps the most valuable part oft the 
booklet is to be found in the numerous illustrations, 
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Some of them are photographic, others are rather 
rough sketches ; but all are useful examples. 
* * * 

We have on our table Zhe Reading University 
College Keview, December—a_ periodical which 
clearly serves a very useful purpose in connection 
with the aims of the College. An opening article 
on ‘‘ Universities and the War” suggests how 
thoroughly our seats of learning have shared in the 
great response to the Nation’s call; but the most 
important contribution, especially from an antiquary’s 
point of view, is an article by Principal Child— 
‘* Notes on the Town of Reading in the Seventeenth 
Century,” with a reproduction of Speed’s map of the 
town (1610). The ‘‘ Notes,” which are based on 
the Xecords of Keading and other authorities, give 
lively pictures of men and matters in Stuart and 
Puritan Reading. As they are divided into only two 
sections—the Town and the Free School—we trust 
there are more to come. Among the articles in the 
Scottish Historical Review, January, are ‘‘ Parlia- 
mentary Representation in Scotland,” by Professor 
Rait; ‘‘James Atkine, Bishop of Galloway, 1680- 
1687,” by Mr. J. A. Inglis; and ‘*Some Medizeval 
House-Burnings by the Vikings of Orkney,’’ by 
Mr. A. W. Johnston. The new part of the 
Journal of the Alchemical Society, vol. iii., part 14 
(H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C.), is mainly 
occupied by some short ‘‘ Notes on the Alchemical 
Researches of M. Jollivet Castelot,” by Mr. W. de 
Kerlor, and an extended report of the interesting 
discussion thereon. We have also received the 
Indian Antiqguary, November, and full index for the 
1913 volume. 





Correspondence. 


—>——_ 
THE LOUVAIN LIBRARY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


THE barbarous destruction of this library on 
August 25 by the German Huns has justly evoked 
a plethora in prose and verse of indignant protests, 
amongst which none is more sternly drastic and 
pleasantly informing than Dr. Cox’s paper in the 
January Antiguary. As a worthy supplement and 
pendant to this, I venture to supply the subjoined 
extracts from a fascinating article under the above 
heading which appeared in the Manchester Guardian 
from the pen of Dr. Casartelli, Bishop of Salford, on 
December 9. The additions concerning the once 
famous library will, I apprehend, be acceptable to 
your readers, and insure them a less ephemeral 
existence than in the columns of a daily journal. 

‘‘T have been repeatedly asked to give some details 
concerning the famous library of the University of 
Louvain, now entirely destroyed by the German 
invaders, and of the treasures it contained. It is 
true that the library itself, as an edifice, has been 
long well known to me, but my acquaintance with 
the collection itself was but slight, and it is to be 


regretted that, though well catalogued on quite 
modern lines, no printed catalogue of the library was 
ever published. . . . 

‘*T have lately obtained some first-hand information 
which may be of interest. Before recording it, how- 
ever, I may say a word concerning the history of the 
library, which the modern University inherited from 
its ancient predecessor. For the first two centuries 
of its existence the old University had no public 
library ; its members were obliged to have recourse 
to the libraries in the various colleges or in the reli- 
gious houses. The celebrated humanist Puteanus 
declared that the School of Louvain would never 
become a true University until it possessed a library. 
The first beginnings of such a library were made by 
Lawrence Beyerlinck, Archpriest of Antwerp, who 
in 1627 bequeathed his own rich library as a mark 
of gratitude to his alma mater. His example was 
followed in 1635 by Jacques Romanus, a Professor 
of Medicine, whose collection was rich in books 
of medicine and mathematics. It was Cornelius 
Janssenius, the celebrated Bishop of Ypres, who 
took the first steps to organize the library... .. The 
famous humanist and lawyer Valerius Andreas was 
placed in charge of the library, and at the solemn 
opening on August 22, 1636, pronounced a celebrated 
discourse on the value of a library. The same year 
a catalogue of the books was published, from which 
we learn that 852 volumes belonged to the Beyer- 
linck Collection, and 806 to that of Romanus. After 
the death of Valerius Andreas the library fell on evil 
days until 1719. At this date the celebrated Rega, a 
passionate lover of books, being elected Rector of the 
University, determined to reorganize the library and 
to secure its future by a suitable and worthy instal- 
lation. The building so recently destroyed was 
erected above the Halles, which building was-en- 
larged, and the glory of the new library, the splendid 
carved woodwork, was constructed of oak contributed 
by the various great abbeys of Europe. The work 
was finished in 1731, and after that date numerous 
benefactors enlarged the library by bequests of their 
private collections, so that the building had to be 
still further enlarged. In 1781 the library contained 
50,000 volumes. During the French Revolution and 
occupation of Flanders many books and manuscripts 
were carried off, destined for the Bibliothéque 
Nationale at Paris; they, however, appear never 
to have reached their destination. 

‘*In the following years still more plunder of the 
kind took place. Later on, under the Dutch Govern- 
ment, a good deal was done to augment the library. 
In my time the library was estimated to contain over 
120,000 volumes, besides 360 manuscripts, several 
belonging to the twelfth century, and a splendid 
collection of over 360 éncunabula. During the exist- 
ence of the modern University not very much atten- 
tion had been devoted to these ancient collections, 
but during the past dozen years very much has been 
done to augment the modern part of the library by 
the addition of scientific and literary works for prac- 
tical use in University education, in the development 
of special collections, and in providing reading-rooms. 
A couple of years ago the new librarian, Professor 
Delannoy, devoted himself to a complete examin- 
ation and cataloguing of the more ancient treasures, 
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and spent over £2,900 in furnishing a book-room for 
the purpose. Unfortunately the catalogue was not 
ready for press, and has perished, together with all 
the librarian’s other documents. Professor Delannoy’s 
researches brought to light a great quantity of manu- 
scripts of unsuspected value, which had no doubt 
been used by the great humanists of the sixteenth 
century, including what was believed to be the finest 
known manuscript of Cornelius Nepos. He con- 
sidered that the collection of iucunabula was the 
second finest in Europe. Moreover, large collections 
of archives of various kinds were found, including 
some of unusual importance for French history, of 
which copies do not exist in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale of Paris. Of all these many valuable 
collections absolutely nothing remains. Efforts have 
been made since the sack of Louvain-to try and dis- 
cover some remnants underneath the library and in 
the cellars, but not even a single leaf has been found 
amid the black and charred débris. Considering the 
difficulty of burning large masses of paper, it is con- 
cluded that the contents of the library must have 
been deliberately destroyed by the use of explosive 
grenades, whilst the building itself, as is known, has 
been absolutely shattered to fragments by the bom- 
bardment.” 

A few, though not very important, discrepancies 
between the two accounts deserve a brief notice : 

1. Dr. Cox puts the number of books in the 
library in 1723 at ‘‘upwards of 11,000,” and adds 
that ‘‘ere long it .increased to 70,000 volumes.” 
Bishop Casartelli says that in 1781 ‘‘ the library con- 
tained 50,000 volumes.” The ‘‘ ere long” must have 
meant a period of fifty-eight years, and even then the 
figures leave a /acuna of 20,000, The sources of 
information appear to be divergent. 

2. Dr. Cox states that in 1794 ‘*the French ran- 
sacked various old libraries in the Netherlands, 
including that of Louvain. The result was that an 
additional twelve waggon-loads were sent to the 
French capital '’; but the Bishop observes that ‘‘ they 
appear never to have reached their destination.’ 
Which is the fact? The diffidence of the latter state- 
ment would seem to concede the palm to the con 
fidence of the former, but historical accuracy clamours 
for absolute certainty. 

3- Bishop Casartelli writes that ‘‘ not even a single 
leaf has been found amid the black and charred 
débris ” of this one-time fine library ; but Dr. Cox 
gives us the melancholy assurance that ‘‘the single 
remnant now extant is a portion of a singed leaf of a 
beautifully illuminated manuscript which the wind 
carried into an adjacent garden.” With what bitter 
irony the one statement invests the other ! 

4. Dr. Cox states that ‘‘the town was neither 
shelled nor bombarded,” whereas the Bishop declares 
that ‘‘the building itself [of the University], as is 
known, has been absolutely shattered to fragments by 
the bombardment.” Both incendiarism and bombard- 
ment, I take it, had their share in the wanton 
destruction of both town and University. 

Although these four differences of statement may 
be more apparent than real, they are worthy of note. 


J. B. McGovern. 
St Stephen’s Rectory, 
Chorlton-on-Medlock, Manchester. 


RELICS OF: THE CULTURE OF LOUVAIN. 
TO THE EDITOR. 

For some weeks past there has been on view in the 
Public Library at Brighton u glass case containing 
“ Books printed in the fifteenth century at the Uni- 
versity of Louvain, recently destroyed by the Germans. 
Lent by Alderman Thomas-Stanford, M.P.’’ They 
are (1) Cicero, Epistolae Familiares, printed by Jean 
Veldener in 1474 or 1475. (2) Augustinus Datus, 
Elegantiolae, 1476. “ There is a copy of this book in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, but none in the 
British Museum.” (3) Johannes Junior, Scala Coelz, 
1485. (4) Boetius, De Consolatione Pht'osophiae, 
with the Commentary of St. Thomas Aquinas, 1487. 
The last three volumes are from the press of Johann 
of Paderborn. All books printed at Louvain before 
the recent irreparable and unpardonable destruction 
of its civilization have acquired a new value. 

EDWARD S. Dopcson. 

Twelfth Night, 1915. 


GEOLOGY AND ARCHAIOLOGY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 
(See ante, p. 39, and Vol. L., p. 440.) 

In reply to the letter by Mr. J. Reid Moir, I may 
say I have no desire to see my name in any and every 
publication over an article containing very elementary 
facts. Unfortunately for his “‘ painful duty,” I possess 
and have read the. latest edition of Lord Avebury’s 
Prehistoric Times. 

With regard to his statement about the remarkably 
early burial, all I can do is to quote from the report 
made by Messrs. Woolnough, Centon and Snell, who 
accompanied my Mr. Moir when he dug out the 
wonderful skeleton. The words these gentlemen 
used are, ‘‘ The bones were lying partly embedded in 
glacial sand and partly in decalcified clay.’’ As an 
example of the lucidity of the report, may I quote 
the following sentence from it, ‘‘ We all most care- 
fully examined the section of decalcified boulder-clay 
under which the bones lay.” After this I only say 
what Mr. Reid Moir has stated, that a Geologist 
should have some say in these matters. 

GEOLANT. 

January 6, 1915. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.— We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 


TOINTENDING CONTRIBUTORS.— Unsolicited MSS, 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted uniess a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 


Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
Subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘‘ ANTIQUARY,” to questions of 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications or 
would-be contributions. ' 








